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Giovanni  Delia  Casa  and  the  Galateo 
On  Life  and  Success  in  the  Late  Italian  Renaissance* 


Antonio  Santosuosso 


Giovanni  Delia  Casa's  work  on  manners,  the  Galateo,  has  suffered  from  many  misin- 
terpretations. Some  have  maintained  that  the  book  was  read  little;  others  that  it  dealt 
with  a  most  superficial  topic— etiquette;  still  others  that  Delia  Casa  and  his  Galateo 
were  typical  of  the  Renaissance  and  that  the  book  was  a  pallid  imitation  of  Baldassare 
Castiglione's  Courtier  but  from  a  democratic  viewpoint.     The  evidence  we  have  about 
the  man  and  the  work  contradicts  these  views.  The  Galateo  was  a  bestseller  in  the 
schools  and  houses  of  Italy  up  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  after.  Certainly,  it  is  not 
a  philosophic  treatise,  but  its  precepts  are  much  more  than  rules  on  how  to  behave  at 
the  table.  Furthermore,  the  book  is  not  a  democratic  imitation  of  the  Courtier  but, 
rather,  a  class  work  directed  to  aristocrats  and,  as  such,  mirroring  the  rise  of  the  nobil- 
ity in  Italian  life  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  is  it  representative  of  the  Renais- 
sance, but  a  contrasting  blend  of  two  worlds  with  different  values— Humanism  and  the 
Counter  Reformation. 

II 

The  author's  nephew,  Annibale  Rucellai,  the  heir  of  Delia  Casa's  literary  compositions 
and  the  man  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  Galateo  after  his  uncle's  death,  had 
certain  grave  misgivings  about  the  book.  He  felt  that  the  work  would  neither  advance 
nor  perhaps  even  maintain  his  uncle's  reputation.  Considerable  pressure  had  to  be  exert- 
ed by  "relatives"  and  "friends",  and  by  Erasmo  Gemini  de  Cesis,  a  trusted  secretary  of 
Delia  Casa,  before  Annibale  sent  Delia  Casa's  Galateo  and  the  other  Italian  works  to  the 
press  in  1558.  In  fact,  for  a  while  after,  and  until  the  Galateo  became  a  bestseller,  he 
regretted  having  allowed  its  publication. 

We  do  not  know  for  sure  how  Delia  Casa  felt  about  his  treatise.  For  one  thing,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  mentioned  it  in  his  correspondence  with  friends.  Moreover,  when, 
once  before  his  death,  he  instructed  his  nephew  to  burn  all  his  works  because  he  thought 
that  none  of  them  was  worth  preserving,  he  did  not  spare  the  Galateo.    According  to 
Annibale,  "The  Galateo  was  composed  only  as  a  joke,  to  see  how  well  our  language 
would  tolerate  a  style  so  humble  and  pedestrian;  and  I  know  that  the  author  considered 
it  to  be  of  little  worth."4 

Delia  Casa  was  probably  indulging  in  the  common  Renaissance  mannerism  of  dismis- 
sing one's  own  work  as  of  little  value.  But  if  he  and  his  nephew  Annibale  were  sincere, 
then  they  were  guilty  of  one  of  the  great  misjudgements  of  history.  Published  in  Venice 
by  Bevilacqua  in  October,  1558,  together  with  the  Rime  and  the  Orazione  per  Piacenza, 
the  Galateo  was  already  on  the  market  a  month  later.    The  work  raised  some  criticism 
because  of  Delia  Casa's  comments  on  Dante's  language,    but  was  a  bestseller  from  the 
start. 

The  Galateo  appeared  in  thirty-eight  editions  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  I  have  counted  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  editions  from  15  58  to 
1971 .    There  was  no  place  in  Western  Europe  which  did  not  feel  the  impact  of  the 
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treatise.  It  was  translated  into  French  in  1562,  into  English  in  1576,  into  Latin  in  1580, 
into  Spanish  in  1585,  and  into  German  in  1597.  Many  copies  even  found  their  way  to 
the  Americas.8  The  work  became  a  standard  text  in  some  European  schools.  In  1580,  the 
Latin  edition  of  the  Galateo  was  suggested  as  one  of  the  exceptions  of  a  non-classical 
writer  that  a  teacher  would  make  for  the  young  people  at  a  school  in  Rostock.9  In  1597, 
the  treatise,  always  in  its  Latin  version,  was  used  for  grades  two  and  three  in  a  gymnasium 
in  the  Calvinist  city  of  Bremen.      In  France,  the  work  became  "the  manual  of  etiquette 
commonly  used  in  the  best  colleges,  those  of  the  Jesuits."11  In  1617,  an  adaptation  of 
the  Galateo  was  prepared  for  the  Jesuit  schools  at  La  Flèche  and  at  Pont-à  Mousson.       In 
sixteenth-century  England,  Gabriel  Harvey  noted  in  one  of  his  letters  that  "Duns  Scotus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  have  virtually  been  banished  from  Cambridge,  and  Castiglione, 
Delia  Casa,  and  Guazzo  rule  in  their  stead." 

The  term  Galateo  itself  became  synonymous  with  good  manners  and,  in  Italian,  it  still 
holds  this  meaning.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  similar  tendency  in  Spain  and 
France  as  well.  The  Spanish  translator  of  the  treatise,  Domingo  de  Becerra,  commented 
that  "in  noticing  bad  manner  or  lack  of  civility,  it  is  usual  to  quote  as  a  proverb:  it  is  not 
in  the  Galateo."14  The  French  translator  of  Guazzo's  Civile  Conversatione  (Lyons,  1579), 
stated  that  he  does  not  dwell  on  young  people's  proper  behavior  because  "it  would  mean 
reciting  the  Galateo." 

Ill 

Delia  Casa  wrote  the  Galateo  toward  the  end  of  a  life  which  had  seen  him  engaged  full 
time  as  a  papal  careerist  and  diplomat,  and  part  time  as  an  eloquent  humanist  and  tragic 
poet.16  It  was  also  a  time  when,  after  his  nunciature  in  Venice,  Delia  Casa  felt  that  he 
had  completely  given  up  his  worldly  ambitions.  Disillusioned  in  his  hope  of  becoming  a 
cardinal,  rather  bitter  toward  his  former  patrons,  the  Farnese  family,  for  not  fulfilling 
this  dream,  and  feeling  that  his  whole  life  was  a  failure,  he  retired  first  to  Venice  in  mid 
1551,  and  later,  in  early  1553,  to  a  beautiful  abbey  at  Nervesa,  near  Treviso,  about  sixty 
miles  north  of  Venice.  There  he  wrote  many  works,  among  which  the  Galateo  was  to  be- 
come the  most  important  of  his  prose  compositions.  His  most  meaningful  afterthoughts 
were  therefore  dedicated  to  good  manners,  not  to  politics  and  history,  like  those  of 
Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  and  as  Delia  Casa's  own  experience  might  well  have  war- 
ranted. 

Delia  Casa's  choice  was  motivated  by  his  temperament,  his  aspirations,  and  his  environ- 
ment. He  was  a  different  man  from  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  although  he  shared  with 
Guicciardini  a  realistic  approach  to  life.  But  unlike  those  two,  who  saw  themselves  as 
actors  and  at  times  as  influential  policy  makers  in  the  politics  of  their  time,  Delia  Casa 
performed  his  office  in  the  spirit  of  a  bureaucrat,  a  trusted  servant,  following  the  orders 
of  a  master.  Moreover,  although  wide-ranging  and  diversified,  Delia  Casa's  activities  dur- 
ing his  years  in  the  papal  diplomatic  service,  from  the  later  1530's  to  the  end  of  the  suc- 
ceeding decade,  had  seen  no  earth-shaking  events  such  as  the  other  two  Florentines  had 
witnessed.  Public  affairs  were  the  lifeline  of  Guicciardini  and  Machiavelli.  Without  them, 
their  world  seemed  to  crumble.  Delia  Casa,  on  the  other  hand,  had  always  been  torn  be- 
tween his  career  and  a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  When  two  of  his  friends 
bought  their  way  into  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  he  commented,  "I  have  heard  how  the 
number  of  the  insane  people  buying  this  servitude  [a  career]  has  increased."      When  he 


was  forced  to  leave  Rome  in  the  early  1550's,  he  suffered  not  so  much  from  a  longing 
for  public  life,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  as  from  a  bitter 
resentment  against  the  papal  court,  for  which  he  blamed  both  his  spiritual  misery  and  his 
failure  to  receive  a  cardinal's  hat. 

But  the  most  important  reason  why  Delia  Casa  shied  away  from  writing  a  political 
treatise,  was  simply  that  times  had  changed.  In  the  early  two  decades  of  the  century,  a 
daring  solution  to  Italy's  crisis  could  still  seem  reasonable  in  the  passionate  heart  of 
Machiavelli.  And  in  the  1530's,  a  statesman  such  as  Guicciardini  could  still  feel  it  his 
duty  to  explain  the  reasons  for  Italy's  ruin.  But  in  Delia  Casa's  time,  it  was  not  the  life 
of  a  state  or  of  a  number  of  states,  that  was  at  stake,  but  rather,  the  survival  of  the 
individual.  It  was  necessary  now  to  refurnish  one's  talents  and  social  skills  in  order  to  be- 
come part,  or  remain  part,  of  a  ruling  elite  which  was  becoming  increasingly  a  closed 
caste.18 

Like  the  practical  man  that  he  was,  Delia  Casa's  main  intellectual  curiosity  was  focused 
on  the  investigations  of  methods  for  survival  and  success  in  this  difficult  world.  In  another 
treatise,  De  officiis,  written  by  1543,  9  he  had  provided  guidelines  for  men  in  positions 
of  command  and,  even  more,  for  gentlemen  forced  to  assume  the  position  of  "lower 
friends".  In  the  Galateo,  he  documented  what  he  had  assumed  in  the  Latin  treatise,  since 
he  dealt  with  the  upbringing  of  the  gentleman  to  the  life  described  in  De  officiis.  The 
weapons  which  Delia  Casa  considered  essential  in  the  struggle  against  the  challenges  of 
everyday  life,  were  a  good  education  and  proper  manners. 

Education  always  figured  highly  among  Delia  Casa's  ideals,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best 
educated  men  of  his  period.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  old  age,  he  could  hold  his  own 
with  philologists  of  the  fame  and  skill  of  a  Pier  Vettori.  In  addition  he  knew  Latin  almost 
as  well  as  Italian,  although  his  Latin  writings,  unlike  his  volgare,  possess  a  certain  stuffi- 
ness.20 He  managed  to  acquire  all  the  mechanical  skills  of  a  humanist  scholar:  the  ability 
to  write  good  Latin,  an  understanding  of  Greek  (he  could  translate  with  ease  from  Greek 
into  Latin),  a  facility  for  editing  texts,21  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  major  classical 
sources,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  new  books  and  editions  of  the  classics.       By  his  thirties, 
he  had  mastered  some  of  the  most  important  authors  of  antiquity:  Hesiod,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Euripides,  Terence.23  Nevertheless,  he  used  them  sparingly, 
as  a  good  humanist  was  wont  to  do,  and  never  made  a  useless  show  of  his  skill.  During 
his  lifetime,  his  published  output  was  practically  nil,  and  yet,  as  a  humanist,  he  enjoyed 
an  international  reputation.  The  Farnese  family,  for  example,  and  especially  Cardinal 
Alessandro,  Paul  Ill's  grandson,  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  and  cultured  aristocrats  of 
the  time,  employed  Delia  Casa's  talents  continuously  until,  to  quote  Delia  Casa's  own 
crude  expression,  "di  quelle  cose  fatte  a  caso  ne  ho  piene  le  casse."      And  in  1543,  the 
young  Dauphin  of  France  requested  the  manuscript  of  De  officiis.       Even,  Vettori  was 
ready  to  ask  for  help  or  to  make  corrections  in  his  own  work,  according  to  Delia  Casa's 
suggestions,26  and  the  well-educated  cardinal,  Marcello  Cervini,  used  Delia  Casa's  dexteri- 
ty to  supervise  the  collation  of  a  classical  text. 

Delia  Casa  left  his  thoughts  on  education  in  a  few  letters  to  his  nephews,  Annibale  and 
Pandolfo  Rucellai.  He  saw  a  close  connection  between  education  and  good  manners. 
Studying  was  necessary  to  perfect  the  gentleman.  You  do  not  realize,  Delia  Casa  warned 
his  nephew  Annibale,  how  much  you  have  been  hurt  by  your  careless  attitude  toward 
education.  If  you  had  kept  studying  as  you  promised  you  would,  you  would  now  be  the 


most  literate  gentleman  among  your  friends.  Delia  Casa  begged  and  ordered  Annibale  not 
to  follow  his  youthful  inclination  to  shy  away  from  books,  but  to  study  every  day  all  he 
could.  He  agreed  that  learning  is  not  easy  to  come  by,  that  a  student  needs  to  be  patient, 
because  there  is  a  little  bitterness  in  learning,  but  if  it  were  easy,  he  insisted,  learning 
would  not  be  in  demand.29  One's  whole  future,  he  maintained,  is  based  on  a  good  educa- 
tion. "You  must  understand  [he  wrote  to  Annibale]  that  a  good  deal  of  the  condition  of 
your  life  .  .  .  will  depend  on  the  work  that  you  will  do  this  summer.  If  it  is  fruitful,  which 
it  will  certainly  be  if  you  want  it  to  be,  you  will  put  your  life  on  the  right  path;  otherwise, 
you  will  go  the  wrong  way." 

The  education  which  Delia  Casa  emphasized  was  based  primarily  on  the  classics.  Keep 
Terence  and  Vergil  with  you  always.  Read  them  just  for  amusement.  Familiarize  yourself 
with  them-,  when  proper,  quote  them;  when  this  is  not  proper,  read,  recite,  translate, 
memorize  them.  And  never  do  without  them.      The  classics  are  the  means  of  achieving 
a  balanced  view  of  life.  If  you  want  to  be  able  to  discern  virtue  from  vice,  "it  is  well  to 
learn  the  Greek  and  Latin  language  in  such  a  way  as  to  talk  by  yourself  with  the  ancient 
masters,  who  are  so  unlike  these  modern  goldsmiths  [authors] .  They  [the  ancient  masters] 
will  give  it  [the  way  to  discern  virtue  from  vice]  willingly,  and  will  uncover  the  wonderful 
treasures  of  their  knowledge,  which  will  teach  you  not  only  how  a  man  should  talk,  but 
also  how  he  should  behave  and  act."  The  classics  will  give  Annibale  also,  all  the  other 
virtues.  "Because  of  this,  try  to  learn  .  .  .  their  beautiful  and  bountiful  language,  which  is 
more  graceful  than  all  the  harmonies  of  the  world.  Believe  me,  I  cannot  deceive  you,  be- 
cause if  you  listen  once  to  the  voices  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  the  many  other 
authors,  with  the  proper  disposition  .  .  .,  you  will  realize  that,  except  knowledge,  good- 
ness, and  virtuous  works,  all  other  glories  are  vain,  perishable,  frivolous,  and  childish." 

Education  was  the  vehicle  to  success  in  Delia  Casa's  thought.  His  reproach  to  a  man 
who  wanted  to  retire  to  write  some  philosophical  compositions,  is  typical  of  his  attitude. 
Repeating  Cardinal  Salviati's  rebuke  to  the  would-be  philosopher,  "You  will  always  be  a 
poor  man",  but  in  a  harsher  tone,  Delia  Casa  added,  "Your  study  is  more  glorious  than 
fruitful."33  His  discussion  of  the  classics  with  Annibale  was  prompted  by  an  attempt  to 
distinguish  a  moderate  from  an  excessive  ambition.  And  in  any  case,  Delia  Casa  added, 
even  excessive  ambition  is  a  lesser  vice  than  many  others.      Annibale  is  eager  for  success, 
and  Delia  Casa  prods  him  by  arguing  that  his  career  will  be  based  on  what  he  is  going  to 
do  during  the  summer.35  Many  go  to  the  Orient  or  to  the  Americas;  others  go  to  war, 
enduring  dangers  and  hardships;  all  these  men,  however,  acquire  less  glory  than  one  can 
get  through  education.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  patient  and  to  accumulate  one's  learning, 
before  reaping  the  harvest. 

Delia  Casa's  emphasis  on  the  practical  value  of  education  puts  in  its  proper  perspective 
what  he  tried  to  do  in  the  Galateo.  The  work  has  often  been  accused  of  being  merely  a 
treatise  on  etiquette,  that  is,  a  book  emphasizing  outward  manners.      There  is  some 
truth  to  the  criticism,  since  Delia  Casa  himself  maintains  that  good  manners  are  not  the 
peers  of  magnanimity  and  generosity,  and  that  "they  are  made  up  of  nothing  more  than 
words  and  actions."38  In  fact,  proper  behavior  is  only  a  part  of  a  young  man's  curriculum 
Education  makes  up  the  rest.  Moreover,  "if  it  [to  be  courteous,  agreeable,  and  good 
mannered  in  our  conversation  and  in  dealings  with  others]  is  not  virtue,  it  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  it."39 

In  the  late  Middle  Ages,  the  "courtesy  book"  as  these  treatises  on  etiquette  were  call- 


ed,  performed  a  very  important  service,  i.e.,  "to  initiate  the  young  man  (and  sometimes 
the  lady)  into  social  life,  the  only  conceivable  life  outside  the  cloister,  a  life  which  was 
spent  in  human  contacts  and  conversation,  the  serious  activities  as  well  as  the  games." 
This  function  of  the  courtesy  book  was  maintained  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  when  "civility  was  the  practical  knowledge  which  was  necessary  in  order  to 
live  in  society  and  which  could  not  be  acquired  at  school."      The  cinquecento  produced 
a  great  number  of  courtesy  books,  ranging  from  simple  breviaries  for  children,  in  which 
they  were  taught  etiquette  at  the  same  time  as  they  were  learning  how  to  read  and  write, 
to  courtier  treatises  emphasizing  the  ideological  and  moral  implications  of  proper  beha- 
vior. Toward  the  second  half  of  the  century,  these  courtier  treatises  even  gave  instructions 
on  how  to  guard  oneself  from  the  dangers  of  a  different  world.      Delia  Casa's  treatise 
contains  characteristics  of  both  types.  It  is  a  book  of  etiquette,  since  it  emphasizes  out- 
ward behavior,  but  at  the  same  time  it  resembles  a  courtier  treatise  by  virtue  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  assumptions  behind  the  good  manners,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  really  a  bre- 
viary for  success  in  life. 

The  title  of  the  book  refers  to  Galeazzo  Florimonte,  whose  Latin  name  was  Galateus, 
and  who  was  the  inspiration  behind  the  treatise,43  but  the  work  itself  was  dedicated  to 
the  author's  nephew,  Annibale,  or  perhaps  Orazio.44  Of  the  date  of  composition  of  the 
Galateo,  we  are  not  completely  certain,  but  there  is  good  evidence  to  support  the  period 
from  1551-55.45  For  instance,  Delia  Casa  himself  mentions  in  his  treatise  that,  "Not  long 
ago,  there  was  in  Rome  a  distinguished  man  named  Ubaldino  Bandinelli".       Bandinelli, 
who  had  been  one  of  Delia  Casa's  teachers,  died  on  March  7,  1551.  Then  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  Gemini  says  that  his  former  master  was  inspired  to 
write  the  work  at  the  urging  of  Galeazzo  Florimonte  who  had  previously  hoped  to  com- 
pose a  similar  treatise.  Gemini  implies  that  the  meeting  between  the  two  was  in  Rome. 
Delia  Casa's  friendship  with  the  Bishop  of  Sessa  dates  at  least  from  1536,      but  until 
March  1544,  it  seems  Florimonte  himself  still  intended  to  write  a  book  on  good  manners. 
On  that  date,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  bishop  to  one  of  his  friends,  mentioning  that  he 
intended  to  add  a  new  idea  on  proper  behavior  to  his  libro  delle  inettie,  which  was  the 
way  Florimonte  referred  to  his  treatise  on  good  manners.      Perhaps  soon  after  that  date, 
when  the  nuncio  had  returned  from  Venice  he  must  have  met  Delia  Casa  and  suggested 
that  he  write  the  book  instead.  According  to  Gemini,  Delia  Casa  took  some  time  in  ma- 
king up  his  mind  to  follow  his  friend's  advice     —a  delay  which  further  substantiates  the 
theory  that  the  work  was  composed  somewhere  between  1551  and  155  5. 

The  basic  theme  of  the  Galateo  is  Delia  Casa's  vision  of  a  world  where  man  is  offered 
a  choice  between  instinct  and  reason.  But  "most  people  drift  along  without  control,  fol- 
lowing wherever  their  instincts  lead  them,  and  thinking  that  they  are  obeying  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  though  reason  were  not  natural  in  a  man".  This  is  so  because  "our  senses  tell 
us  to  crave  for  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  we  see  before  us,  "whereas  they  recoil  from  reason, 
which  seems  harsh  to  them  instead  of  pleasure,  which  is  often  harmful;  it  [reason]  offers 
our  own  good,  which  always  requires  an  effort  and  tastes  sour  to  a  spoiled  palate." 

Man  is  saved  from  blindly  obeying  these  primitive  instincts  by  reason.  "We  should  still 
be  children  in  our  prime  and  in  ripe  old  age,  and  greybeards  would  behave  as  aimlessly  as 
babies,  were  it  not  that  reason  grows  in  us  with  the  years  and,  once  it  has  grown,  turns  us 
almost  from  animals  into  men."  Reason,  however,  is  not  alone  in  her  work  of  man's  re- 
covery, but  must  be  accompanied  by  "good  manners".  Nor  is  reason  simply  the  faculty 


of  thinking  logically,  nor  yet  a  static  entity,  since  it  "grows  with  the  years"  and  is  power- 
less unless  strengthened  by  "habit".52 

The  impression  one  could  receive  from  all  this  is  that  Delia  Casa  gives  an  exalted  place 
to  good  manners,  since  he  associates  them  with  reason  in  its  final  victory  over  instinct. 
Yet,  he  is  also  careful  to  point  out  the  limits  of  good  manners,  when  he  describes  them  as 
a  kind  of  lesser  virtue,  but  nonetheless  essential  to  man's  life.  Good  manners  open  up 
avenues  of  power  to  the  individual,  and  make  him  an  accepted  member  of  society. 

The  virtue  of  pleasing  people  and  of  being  well-mannered  in  conversation  and  in  deal- 
ing with  others,  cannot  be  practised  without  some  sacrifice,  since  we  have  to  adapt  our 
natural  tendencies  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  We  need  also  discrezione,  which  is  the 
faculty  of  making  the  right  choice  in  behavior  according  to  the  time  and  place,  and  this 
faculty  must  be  exercised  along  with  a  sense  of  measure  or  gracefulness,  which  is  "like  a 
light  which  shines  in  things  which  are  fit  and  proper  for  their  purpose  because  they  are 
well-ordered  and  arranged  both  in  relation  to  each  other  and  as  a  whole." 

This  is  the  core  of  Delia  Casa's  thesis.  He  expresses  it  in  a  very  lively  manner,  limiting 
his  philosophical  views  to  small  sections.  At  first,  he  deals  with  things  which  offend  the 
senses.  Then,  he  goes  on  to  an  investigation  of  behaviour  which  is  offensive  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  chapter  on  conformity.  Finally,  after  examining  the 
need  for  gracefulness  in  man's  behavior,  he  ends  up  with  a  series  of  brief  sketches  on 
table  manners.  The  whole  book  is  significant,  but  the  most  noteworthy  sections  are  the 
discussions  of  the  ceremonies  and  conversations. 

In  conclusion,  Delia  Casa  states  that  the  application  of  good  manners  involves  three 
factors:  acceptance  of  subordination,  since  our  main  goal  is  to  please  others;  conformity, 
since  we  have  to  adapt  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority;  and  compromise,  since  we  have  to 
reach  an  agreement  between  what  we  think  proper,  and  what  the  majority  deems  correct. 
These  ideals  along  with  a  consideration  of  utility  and  acceptable  social  behavior,  are  con- 
stant elements  in  Delia  Casa's  discussion  of  good  manners. 

IV 

In  the  period  from  1550-55,  Delia  Casa  sadly  reviewed  his  past  and  became  convinced 
that  his  life  had  been  a  failure.  He  rationalized  his  lack  of  success  as  having  been  caused 
by  the  fact  that  instinct  had  taken  over  where  reason  should  have  guided  him.  He  was 
also  painfully  aware  that  in  his  upbringing,  he  had  lacked  a  solid  preparation  for  life.  But 
in  spite  of  the  spiritual  anguish  which  these  realizations  brought  to  him,  Delia  Casa  did 
not  simply  withdraw  from  the  world  to  indulge  in  self-pity.  Rather,  he  set  himself  to 
teaching  others  how  to  avoid  the  same  mistakes,      through  a  synthesis  of  the  world  which 
had  nurtured  him,  and  the  new  times.  So,  while  he  kept  the  typical  humanist  ideas  of 
wisdom,  measure,  and  gracefulness,  which  find  their  final  statement  in  the  Galateo  after 
having  been  suggested  and  outlined  in  his  previous  works,  he  also  managed  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  new  world.  It  is  this  realistic  attitude  which  turned  Delia  Casa's  short 
treatise  on  good  manners  into  an  important  book. 

The  Galateo  represents  the  end  of  a  cycle  in  humanist  thought.  The  theme  of  fortune 
was  one  of  the  most  serious  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  problems  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  At  one  point,  Alberti  saw  man  as  commanding  the  environment, 
but  his  confident  view  of  human  power  was  shattered  by  the  invading  French  and  Spanish 
armies  at  the  end  of  the  century,  so  that,  by  Machiavelli's  time,  something  had  changed. 


Fortune  had  become  an  unpredictable  element  which  man  could  not  master  at  will.  He 
could,  however,  use  his  virtu  as  a  kind  of  safeguard  against  the  whims  of  fortune.  But  if, 
in  1512,  Machiavelli  could  still  believe  that  a  prince  might  again  bring  political  freedom 
to  the  Italian  states,  this  was  no  longer  the  case  by  the  1530's,  for  by  then,  the  Italian 
world  found  itself  in  utter  ruin.  The  tragedy  of  this  situation  was  mirrored  in  the  alien- 
ation of  that  strange  Roman  world  of  half  poets,  half  buffoons,  and  alienated  people 
surrounding  Luigi  Berni  in  Rome  in  the  1520's  and  1530's,  and  in  Guicciardini,  who, 
after  first  claiming  tha.t  prudenza  could  be  a  check  on  fortune,  finally  concluded  that 
nothing  was  powerful  enough  to  stand  in  its  way.  As  a  result,  angry  young  men  who  fol- 
lowed Guicciardini,  such  as  Anton  Francesco  Doni,  Niccolo  Franco,  and  Ortensio  Lando, 
sought  refuge  from  the  confusion  of  such  a  world,  in  a  Utopian  society  of  their  own  crea- 
tion.56 Delia  Casa  marks  the  end  of  this  cycle.  Fortune  is  still  "blind,  vain,  superficial, 
and  unpredictable,"  and  man  still  has  found  no  way  of  controlling  it.      Strangely  enough, 
however,  this  realization  did  not  lead  Delia  Casa  to  the  negativism  of  the  world  of  the 
Berneschi,  or  of  the  Guicciardini  at  the  end  of  his  life.  On  the  contrary,  since  man  had  no 
power  over  fortune,  Delia  Casa  says,  he  should  not  despair  but  act  as  though  fortune  did 
not  exist.58  Moreover,  he  can  at  times  exercise  his  own  personal  influence  over  a  particu- 
lar situation  by  discrezione,  that  is,  the  ability  to  make  the  right  choice,  and  secondly,  by 
pleasing  others,  thereby  making  the  environment  less  hostile. 

Delia  Casa's  interpretation  of  the  relationship  between  fortune  and  the  world  indicates 
not  only  a  change  in  intellectual  thought,  but  a  change  in  the  environment  as  well.  Poli- 
tically, the  period  of  sudden  and  violent  change  in  Italy  had  been  followed  by  one  of  re- 
lative calm,  so  that,  from  1527  on,  war  no  longer  reigned  in  the  Peninsula.  And  dating 
from  the  Congress  of  Bologna  (1530),  much  of  Italy  came  under  the  rule  of  one  man- 
Charles  V.  In  spite  of  Duke  Alessandro's  murder  in  Florence  and  Pier  Luigi  Farnese's 
assassination  in  Piacenza,  no  territorial  state  had  undergone  any  meaningful  political 
change  since  the  first  two  decades  of  the  century.  Consequently,  by  the  1540's  and 
1550's,  the  world  was  slowly  becoming  more  stable  for  men  interested  in  personal  peace 
as  opposed  to  political  freedom,  although  a  feeling  of  insecurity  had  not  been  completely 
effaced.60  Delia  Casa's  treatise  expresses  not  only  the  relative  political  peace  of  the 
Peninsula,  but  also  the  tendency  toward  increased  confidence  among  the  people. 

The  world  outside  remained  tough  and  dangerous,  and  had  become  increasingly  the 
private  domain  of  a  closed  caste.  Yet,  success  was  now  out  of  the  hands  of  blind  forces 
and,  given  assets  such  as  education,  good  manners,  money,  and  blood,  one  could  by  per- 
sonal initiative  open  the  way.  Naturally,  Delia  Casa's  man  does  not  share  the  same  abso- 
lute confidence  that  it  is  evident  in  Alberti.  For  Delia  Casa,  success  rests  on  the  degree 
to  which  man  will  be  accepted  by  society  at  large,  more  than  on  his  personal  ability.  This 
is  why  Alberti's  man  asserts  his  personality  with  arrogant  pride,  while  Delia  Casa's  man 
must  efface  himself  in  a  world  where  social  polarization,  subordination,  and  conformity 
are  key  words. 

The  author's  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  subordination  and  conformity  are  clearly 
visible.  One  must  adapt  his  manners,  not  according  to  his  feelings,  but  according  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  who  are  with  him.  Everyone  should  dress  according  to  his  age  and 
his  social  position.  His  failure  to  do  so  will  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  contempt  for  other 
people.  "A  man's  worth  must  be  appraised  generously,  as  a  miller  weighs  grain,  not  by 
the  pennyweight  on  the  goldsmith's  scales.  He  should  be  accepted  as  we  accept  a  coin, 


not  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  at  its  face-value."  There  are  ceremonies  which  we  must 
perform  because  they  are  required  by  "rule." 

Delia  Casa  does,  however,  place  a  limit  on  subordination  and  conformity.  One  should 
follow  "discreetly"  accepted  customs;  that  is,  one  is  obliged  to  accept  the  ceremonies 
adopted  by  society,  but  with  "discretion."  He  should  never  go  beyond  the  limits  of  jus- 
tice and  honesty  in  his  attempt  to  please  others.  For  instance,  to  tell  a  lie  for  one's  own 
advantage  is  "deceitful,  sinful,  and  dishonest."      Yet,  Delia  Casa's  limit  is  fragile,  since 
subordination  and  conformity  have  an  inborn  tendency  to  compromise.  And  compromise 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  often  meant  a  tendency  to  repress  the  politi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  social  freedom  of  the  individual. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  Delia  Casa's  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  sub- 
ordination and  conformity,  in  appearance  at  least,  he  maintained  an  ambiguous  attitude 
toward  the  idea  of  social  polarization.  He  rejected  altogether  the  most  obvious  features 
of  a  rigid  social  structure,  while  he  accepted  a  class  approach  to  the  concept  of  society. 
In  De  officiis,  he  had  suggested  a  certain  flexibility  in  the  social  scale,      and  at  different 
stages  in  his  life,  he  displayed  an  open  dislike  for  some  of  the  principles  dear  to  the 
theoreticians  of  nobility.  He  spoke  against  the  duel;66  he  poked  fun  at  the  ceremonies  so 
dear  to  the  aristocracy67  he  criticized  the  bad  taste  of  many  noblemen  who  flaunted 
their  wealth  or  their  blood.      Yet  the  Galateo  is  not  the  "last  Italian  democratic  trea- 
tise."69 Rather,  it  is  a  complete  breviary  for  the  governing  elite  and  a  measure  of  differen- 
tiation between  this  same  governing  elite  and  the  masses.70 

The  rules  and  the  way  of  life  described  in  the  treatise  are  typical  of  the  aristocracy  in 
the  cinquecento,  not  of  the  middle  class.  For  instance,  Delia  Casa's  young  man  belongs 
to  a  "noble  and  distinguished  family."  He  is  a  "gentleman"  and  must  learn  to  speak  as 
"well-bred  persons  do."  He  has  "servants"  around  him,  and  he  and  the  other  members  of 
his  class  spend  their  time,  among  other  things,  feasting,  riding,  playing,  and  enjoying 
themselves  (mangiare,  cavalcare,  giucare  et  sollazzare)  as  aristocrats  do.  Moreover,  Delia 
Casa  makes  it  clear  that  his  teachings  are  not  for  "the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
society."71  Also,  the  translators  and  readers  of  the  treatise  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  saw  no  democratic  values  in  the  Galateo.  De  Becerra,  for  one,  wrote  in 
his  preface  to  the  Spanish  version  of  the  book  that  the  purpose  of  his  translation  was  to 
popularize  the  work  among  the  people  of  his  "nation  (nacibn)"  which,  "being  singularly 
familiar  with  honor  so  is  particularly  fond  of  every  civility  and  serious  and  civil  manners, 
especially  among  the  people  of  noble  caste."72  Another,  Guillaume  Colletet,  the  author 
of  the  second  French  translation  of  De  officiis  after  the  Paris  edition  of  1571,  maintained 
that  the  Galateo  "should  be  the  inseparable  breviary  of  the  courtiers  and  the  eternal 
guide  of  a  polished  gentleman!'73  The  Jesuit  tutor  of  the  son  of  the  Grand  Condé  wrote 
to  the  boy's  father  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  child  "quotes 
Cato  and  Latin  maxims,  and  since  reading  Galatée,  he  notices  all  offences  against  the  pro- 
prieties which  are  committed."74  And  when  a  Piedmontese  nobleman  sent  his  daughter 
to  the  court  of  Savoy,  he  advised  her  to  read  Castiglione's  Courtier,  Delia  Casa's  Galateo, 
and  Stefano  Guazzo's  Civile  Conversatione. 

Class  emphasis  in  the  Galateo  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  the  distinction  between  an 
aristocratic  way  of  life  and  that  of  the  middle  class,  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  a  more  im- 
portant level,  the  differentiation  between  an  elite,  which,  according  to  the  times,  could 
be  either  aristocratic  or  bourgeois,  and  the  masses.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 


teenth  century,  a  Neapolitan  noblewoman  urged  a  relative  to  read  the  treatise  because 
the  author,  Delia  Casa,  was  an  aristocrat  and  the  norms  contained  in  the  book  were  par- 
ticularly suited  to  a  nobleman.76  But  when,  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  aristocracy  as 
a  power  disappeared  in  Italy,  the  Galateo  became  a  favorite  textbook  of  the  young  sons 
of  the  middle  class,  which  monopolized  the  school  desks  of  Italian  high  schools  until  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.77  This  class  use  of  the  book  is  even  more  evident  if  we 
analyze  the  precepts  which  the  work  presents  to  the  readers. 

Do  not  offer  the  food  from  your  plate  to  anyone  else;  do  not  look  at  your  handker- 
chief after  blowing  your  nose  as  though  pearls  and  rubies  had  dropped  from  your  skull; 
control  your  yawning  in  front  of  other  people,  and  if  you  yawn,  do  not  howl  or  bray 
like  asses  ;  do  not  scratch  yourself  or  spit  when  seated  at  a  table     —all  these  are  patterns 
of  behavior  which  today  are  simply  a  matter  of  common  sense  to  working  class  as  much 
as  the  professional.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century,  this  was  not  so.  Forks  were  known  by 
only  a  very  few;  guests  served  themselves  from  the  same  dish  at  table-,  women  picked  lice 
from  their  hair  and  thought  nothing  of  killing  them  in  the  presence  of  other  people. 
The  Galateo  then  signalled  a  real  step  forward  in  the  area  of  good  manners.  However,  by 
establishing  rules  on  how  to  dress,  how  to  eat,  how  and  what  to  say  in  conversation,  Delia 
Casa  helped  to  reinforce  the  barriers  between  the  elite  and  the  masses.  He  projected  the 
vision  of  a  world  in  which  there  would  be  no  meeting  between  those  who  followed  the 
rules  of  the  Galateo,  and  those  who  did  not,  since  the  latter  would  be  excluded  from 
society.  The  Galateo  was  thus  the  logical  conclusion  of  a  kind  of  literature  addressed  to 
the  elite  and  written  in  defense  of  the  elite's  privileges,  type  of  life,  and  behavior.80 

The  conflict  between  the  values  of  Humanism  and  those  of  the  Counter  Reformation, 
characteristic  of  Delia  Casa's  thought  and  life,  then,  finds  a  conclusion  in  the  Galateo. 
From  the  former,  Delia  Casa  still  holds  on  to  the  ideas  of  moderation,  gracefulness,  and 
the  power  of  reason  over  instinct.  From  the  new  world,  he  accepts  the  principles  of  sub- 
ordination, conformity,  and  a  more  rigid  approach  to  the  relations  among  social  groups. 
But  the  end  product  is  not  a  perfect  blend  of  the  two  worlds,  since  the  scales  weigh 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  Counter  Reformation. 
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1967;  2nd  éd.),  p.  616.  On  the  superficiality  of 
the  topic  of  Delia  Casa's  treatise,  U.A.  Canello 
(Storia  della  letteratura  italiana,  Milan,  1880, 
p.  301)  wrote,  one  among  many,  that  the 
Galateo  was  "una  cosa  puerile".  On  this,  see 


also  P.G.  Ricci,  "I  moralisti  toscani  del 
cinquecento,"  Libera  Cattedra  di  Storia  della 
Civiltà  Fiorentina  (Unione  Fiorentina),  Secoli 
Vari  (Florence,  1958),  especially  pp.  192-198. 
On  the  democratic  quality  of  the  Galateo, 
check  G.  Toffanin,  //  cinquecento  (Milan,  1965; 
7th  éd.),  p.  253  ;  W.  Raleigh,  ed.  The  Book  of 
the  Courtier  from  the  Italian  of  Count  Baldas- 
sare  Castiglione  Done  into  English  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy  Anno  1561  (London,  1900), 
pp.  LXIII,  LXIV  (the  Galateo  "is  the  very 
Sancho  Panza  to  Castiglione 's  Don  Quixote" 
and  the  Courtier  "is  to  the  Galateo  what  a 
theory  of  jurisprudence  is  to  a  record  of  a 
police-court  magistrate").  This  interpretation 
is  standard  in  most  surveys  of  the  Renaissance 
(for  instance,  see  A.G.  Dickens,  The  Age  of 


Humanism  and  Reformation  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1972,  p.  126):  "The  pro- 
verbial Galateo  .  .  .  was  written  for  the  middle- 
class  citizen  rather  than  for  the  courtly 
aristocrat."  Most  scholars  have  categorized 
Delia  Casa  as  a  Renaissance  man  (for  example 
L.  Russo,  "Giovanni  Delia  Casa,  Belfagor, 
XIII,  1963,  398-399).  However,  recently 
there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  a  reassess- 
ment of  Delia  Casa's  position  in  regard  to  the 
historical  period.  On  this,  see  for  instance, 
E.  Cochrane,  "Introduction,"  éd.,  The  Late 
Italian  Renaissance  1525-1630  (New  York, 
1970),  p.  17. 

2  Annibale  Rucellai  to  Pier  Vettori,  January  29, 
1559,  Bologna,  British  Museum,  London 
(hereafter  BML),  Add.  10272,  f.  12v.  Also  in 
Annibale's  letter  of  December  2,  1559,  from 
Rome  always  to  Vettori,  he  maintains  that 
"fu  errore"  to  print  Delia  Casa's  Italian  works 
(BML,  ibid.  10272,  f.  14v). 

3  Annibale  to  Vettori,  September  6,  1561, 
Venice,  BML,  ibid.  10272,  fs.  18v-19r. 

4  "II  Galateo  fu  fatto  solo  per  scherzo  et  per 
vedere  come  la  nostra  lingua  tollerava  quello 
stile  cosi  humile  e  dimesso,  e  so  che  non  era 
stimato  dal  compositore  per  cosa  di  momento 
alcuno."  To  Vettori,  January  29,  1559, 
Bologna,  BML,  ibid.  10272,  f.  12v. 

5  "Ho  ricevuto  le  cose  vulgari  di  Monsignor  suo 
buona  memoria,  le  quali  V.S.  mi  ha  mandate 
per  Piero  da  Gagliano,  laudando  la  sua  risolu- 
tione  d'haver  fatto  loro  l'honor  che  meritano 
et,  perché  le  ho  vedute  molto  volentieri,  la 
prego  a  mandarmi  le  latine,  che  me  ne  farà 
grandissimo  piacere."  This  letter,  dated 
November  11,  1558  is  quoted  by  R.  Ancel, 
"La  secrétairirie  pontificale  sous  Paul  IV," 
Revue  des  questions  historiques,  N.S.,  XXXV 
(1906),  440.  It  was  probably  written  by 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  to  Annibale  or 
Gemini.  The  title  of  the  work  which  contained 
the  first  edition  of  the  Galateo  was  Rime  et 
prose  di  Giovanni  délia  Casa  Con  le  Concessioni 
&  Privilegij  di  tutti  i  Prencipi,  Impresse  in 
Vinegia,  per  Nicolo  Bevilacqua,  Nel  mese 
d'ottobre  MDLVIII. 

6  Annibale  to  Vettori,  January  29,  1559,  Rome, 
BML,  Add.  10272,  f.  13r. 

7  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  information  on 
the  number  of  editions  of  the  Galateo  is  based 
on  a  bibliography  of  Delia  Casa's  printed 
works  and  of  the  paraphrases  of  the  Galateo 
in  A.  Santosuosso,  "Life  and  Thought  of 


Giovanni  Delia  Casa,  1503-1556,"  (Ph.D.  dis- 
sertation, University  of  Toronto,  1972),  pp. 
432-516. 

8  M.  Morreale,  "Introduction"  to  Lucas  Graciân 
Dantisco,  Galateo  espanol  (Madrid,  1968),  p. 5. 

9  Delia  Casa  was  like  a  "star  (stella)"  among 
the  books  not  originally  written  in  Latin.  So 
in  the  introduction  to  the  readers  in  Nathan 
Chytraeus'  translation  of  the  Galateo.  I  have 
used  the  1630  Oxford  edition,  but  the  book 
was  first  published  in  1580 

10  This  is  evident  from  Chytraeus'  introduction 
to  the  footnotes  (pp.  143-47)  of  his  Latin 
version.  The  introduction  is  dated  January  5, 
1597,  Bremen. 

IIP.  Aries,  Centuries  of  Childhood:  A  Social 
History  of  Family  Life,  tr.  R.  Baldick  (New 
York,  1962),  p.  131. 

12  M.  Magendie,  La  politesse  mondaine  et  les 
théories  de  l'honnêteté,  en  France,  au  XVIle 
siècle,  de  1600  à  1660,  vol.  I  (Paris,  n.d.  but 
1925),  p.  160. 

13  Quoted  in  E.N.S.  Thompson,  "Books  of 
Courtesy,"  Literary  Bypaths  of  the  Renais- 
sance (Cornell,  1924),  p.  141. 

14  "Para  notar  una  mala  costumbre  o  criança  se 
suele  dezir  come  proverbio:  'no  manda  esso  el 
Galateo' ."  Morreale,  éd.,  Dantisco,  Galateo 
espanol,  p.  2. 

15  "...  ce  serait  vouloir  réciter  le  Galatée.'" 
Quoted  in  Magendie,  La  politesse  mondaine, 
vol.  I,p.  325,  fn.  2. 

16  On  Delia  Casa's  life,  see  L.  Campana,  "Mon- 
signor Giovanni  Delia  Casa  e  i  suoi  tempi, 
Studi  storici,  XVI  (1907),  3-84,  247-269, 
349-580;  XVII  (1908),  145-282,  381-606; 
XVIII  (1909),  325-513;  and  especially  L. 
Caretti,  "Giovanni  Delia  Casa,  uomo  pubblico 
e  scrittore,"  Filologia  e  critica.  Studi  di 
filologia  italiana  (Florence,  1951),  pp.  65-98, 
which  is  the  best  study  in  print  available  to 
scholars.  The  most  recent  work  is  my  Ph.D. 
dissertation,  "Life  and  Thought  of  Giovanni 
Delia  Casa,  1503-1556".  Also,  on  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  Delia  Casa's  career,  see  my 
article,  "Religious  Orthodoxy,  Dissent,  and 
Suppression  in  Venice  in  the  1540's," 
Church  History,  42  (1973),  476-85.  For  an 
excellent  analysis  and  list  of  Delia  Casa 
scholarship  in  the  twentieth  century,  C.  Cordiè, 
"Giovanni  Delia  Casa,"  Cultura  e  scuola,  38 
(April-June  1971),  21-31. 
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17  To  Gualteruzzi,  January  15,  1545,  Venice, 
Opere  di  Monsignor  Giovanni  Delia  Casa 
Dopo  I'edizione  di  Fiorenza  del  MDCCV1I  e 
di  Venezia  del  MDCCXXVIIl.  molto  illustrate 
e  di  cose  inédite  accresciute.  Tomo  quinto.  In 
Napoli  MDCCXXXIII.  Con  licenza  de' 
superiori,  e  privilegio,  (hereafter  Napoli), 

p.  204. 

18  On  the  political  and  social  situation  during 
Delia  Casa's  life  see  p.  6  ff.  On  the  aristo- 
cratization  of  Italian  life  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  M.  Berengo,  Nobili  e  mercanti  nella 
Lucca  del  cinquecento  (Turin,  1965),  espe- 
cially pp.  252-257;  D.L.  Hicks,  "Sienese 
society  in  the  Renaissance','  Comparative 
Studies  in  Society  and  History,  2  (1960), 
412-420  with  H.  Baron's  comments,  ibid.,  2, 
449-451  ;  A.  Ventura,  Nobiltà  e  popolo  nella 
società  veneta  del  '400  e  del  '500  (Bari,  1964), 
especially  pp.  275-374.  For  criticism  of 
Ventura's  thesis  see  C.  Clough,  Studi  veneziani, 
VIII  (1966),  526-44,  and  G.  Cozzi,  Critica 
storica,  V  (1966),  126-130. 

19  On  De  officiis  inter  potentiores  et  tenuiores 
amicos,  check  M.  Santoro,  "La  discrezione 

nel  Galateo  di  Giovanni  Delia  Casa.",  II  concetto 
dell'uomo  nella  letteratura  del  cinquecento 
(Naples,  1967),  pp.  220-228;  and  my  disserta- 
tion, "Life  and  Thought  of  Giovanni  Delia 
Casa,  1503-1556,"  pp.  108-129. 

20  On  Delia  Casa's  Latin  style  and  works,  M. 
Galdi,  "De  Latinis  Joannis  Casae  carminibus 
disputatio,"  Atti  della  Reale  Accademia  di 
Archeologia,  Lettere  e  Belle  Arti  della  Società 
Reale  di  Napoli,  N.S.,  I,  Pt.  II  (1910),  111- 
147;  also  M.  Galdi,  II pensiero  dell'Italia 
umanistica  (Cava  dei  Tirreni,  1909). 

21  Della  Casa  to  Marcello  Cervini,  August  11, 
1548,  Venice,  Archivio  di  Stato,  Firenze, 
Carte  Cerviniane,  43,  document  73. 

22  See  Delia  Casa's  letters  to  Vettori  in  Napoli, 
vol.  V,  May  14,  1541,  Rome,  p.  175;  March 
4,  1545,  Venice,  p.  177;  September  22,  1548, 
Venice,  pp.  180-81. 

23  This  is  evident  in  his  treatise  An  uxor  sit 
ducenda,  which  he  finished  by  March  5,  1537. 

24  To  Gualteruzzi,  September  5,  1545,  Murano, 
Napoli,  vol.  V,  p.  212. 

25  E.  Picot,  "Les  Italiens  en  France  au  XVie 
siècle,"  Bulletin  Italien,  III  (1903),  26. 

26  See  his  letters,  all  in  Napoli,  vol.  V,  two  from 
Rome,  January  17,  and  31,  1551,  pp.  182, 
181;  and  two  from  Venice,  December  7,  1552, 


p.  186,  and  March  31,  1554,  p.  187.  See  also  a 
1 552  letter  by  Vettori  to  Della  Casa  in  Petri 
Victorii  Epistolarum  libri  X.  Orationes  XIIII 
et  Liber  De  laudibus  Joannae  Austriacae  .... 
(Florentiae.  Apud  Junctas  CI  I,  LXXXVI), 
p.  47  (first  published  as  an  introduction  to 
Vettori's  1552  edition  of  Aristotle's  Politics). 

27  To  Cervini,  August  11,  1548,  Venice, 
Archivio  di  Stato,  Carte  Cerviniane,  43,  docu- 
ment 73. 

28  March  11,  153  5,  Rome,  Napoli,  vol.  IV,  p.  15. 

29  March  30,  1549,  Venice,  ibid.,  vol.  V,  pp.  153- 
54. 

30  May  25,  1549,  Venice,  ibid.,  vol.  V,  p.  159. 

31  March  30,  1549,  Venice,  ibid.,  vol.  V,  p.  155. 

32  To  Annibale,  April  13,  1549,  Venice,  ibid., 
vol.  V,  pp.  156-57. 

33  Cardinal  Salviati's  and  Della  Casa's  remarks 
are  in  G.  Busini's  letter  to  B.  Varchi,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1564,  Ferrara,  G.  Milanesi,  éd.,  Lettere 
di  Giovambattista  Busini  e  Benedetto  Varchi 
sopra  I'assedio  di  Firenze  (Florence,  1860), 
pp.  277-278. 

34  April  13,  1549,  Venice,  Napoli,  vol.  V,  p.  156. 

35  March  30,  1549,  Venice,  ibid.,  vol.  V,  p.  155. 

36  November  4,  1549,  Venice,  ibid.,  vol.  V,  pp. 
162-63. 

37  Many  people  have  written  on  the  Galateo, 
but,  except  for  a  few  works,  most  of  them 
have  contributed  very  little  to  the  knowledge 
of  either  the  author  or  his  treatise.  Of  the 
more  noteworthy,  see  A.  Chiari,  "Rileggendo 
il  Galateo,"  Indagini  e  letture  (Bari,  1946), 
pp.  119-38;  P.  Pancrazi's  introduction  to  the 
Galateo  (Florence,  1940);  Santoro,  "La 
discrezione  nel  Galateo,"  pp.  228-252; 

D.  Felcini,  L'educazione  nel  Galateo  di  mons. 
Della  Casa  e  nel  De  liberis  di  I.  Sadoleto 
(Ancona,  1912);  Morreale's  introduction  to 
Dantisco,  Galateo  espanol,  pp.  l-63;Santo- 
suosso,  "Life  and  Thought  of  Giovanni  Della 
Casa,  1503-1556,"  pp.  307-331;  B.  Maier's 
introduction  to  the  Galateo  (Milan,  1971), 
pp.  5-23  ;  and  R.  Scrivano's  review  of  Maier's 
edition,  La  Rassegna  della  letteratura  italiana, 
LXXVI  (1972),  132-133.  Important  observa- 
tions are  contained  in  G.F.  Chiodaroli  and 
G.  Barbarisi,  "Giovanni  Della  Casa," 
Letteratura  italiana.  I  minori,  vol.  II  (Milan, 
1961),  pp.  1211-1216;  Caretti,  "Giovanni 
Della  Casa,  uomo  pubblico  e  scrittore",  pp. 
73-75;  R.  Romano,  "Intorno  a  talune  opere 
di  Monsignor  Giovanni  Delia  Casa,"  Tra  due 
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crisi:  L'ltalia  del  Rinascimento  (Turin,  1971), 
pp.  169-86. 

38  Galateo  or  the  Book  of  Manners,  tr.  R.S.  Pine- 
Coffin  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex,  1958), 
pp.  21,  23.  All  my  quotations  from  the 
Galateo  are  taken  from  this  edition. 

39  P.  21. 

40  Aries,  Centuries  of  Childhood,  p.  383. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  381. 

42  Ibid.,  pp.  383-87.  On  the  definition  of  cour- 
tesy books,  see  also  J.E.  Mason,  Gentlefolk  in 
the  Making  (Philadelphia,  1935),  pp.  291,  292; 
J.M.  Major,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  and  Renaissance 
Humanism  (Lincoln,  1964),  p.  61  ;  Magendie, 
La  politesse  mondaine,  vol.  I,  p.  150. 

43  On  the  influence  of  Florimonte  on  the  Galateo, 
see  S.  D'Onofrio,  //  Galateo  di  monsignor 
Delia  Casa  e  il  Libro  delle  inezie  di  Galeazzo 
Florimonte  (Naples,  1938),  especially  pp.  97- 
136,  139-43.  D'Onofrio  concludes  (pp.  139- 
41),  that  although  Delia  Casa  borrowed  his 
topic  from  Florimonte,  he  was  able  to  write 
his  treatise  with  great  originality.  See  also 

G.  Biadego,  "Galeazzo  Florimonte  e  il  Galateo 
di  Monsignor  Delia  Casa,"  Atti  del  Reale  Isti- 
tuto  Veneto  di  scienze,  lettere  ed  arti,  LX 
(1900-1901),  529-57;  G.  Tommasino,  Tra 
umanisti  e  filosofi:  Una  nobile  figura  sessana 
di  letterato  e  di  uomo  attraverso  I'epoca  del 
pieno  rinascimento  :  Philaletes  (Maddaloni, 
1921);  V.  Grella,  Galeazzo  Florimonte 
letterato  del  cinquecento  (S.  Maria  Capua 
Vetere,  1909). 

44  The  theory  that  Delia  Casa  dedicated  his 
treatise  to  Annibale  is  based  on  the  mention 
contained  in  an  anecdote  of  a  "good  man 
who  lived  near  San  Pancrazio,  not  far  from 
your  home"  (Galateo,  p.  41).  San  Pancrazio 
was  the  Florentine  district  where  the  Rucellai 
lived.  Yet,  Annibale  must  have  already  been  in 
his  twenties  in  1550.  So  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  young  man  who  is  "now  at  the  start 
of  life's  journey"  (p.  21)  could  have  been 
Orazio,  Annibale's  younger  brother. 

45  This  is  the  opinion  of  D'Onofrio  (//  Galateo 
di  Monsignor  Delia  Casa  e  il  Libro  delle  inezie, 
p.  46)  who  thinks  that  Delia  Casa  was  working 
on  the  treatise  by  the  spring  of  1552.  G.  Pique, 
//  "Galateo"  di  monsignor  Delia  Casa  (Pisa, 
1896),  pp.  1-28,  chooses  the  period  1551-52. 
Campana,  "Monsignor  Giovanni  Delia  Casa  e  i 
suoi  tempi,"  XVII,  559,  is  not  very  clear  on 
what  he  really  thinks,  but  seems  to  choose  the 


end  of  1 550  as  a  starting  date  for  the  composi- 
tion. Instead,  Z.  Retali,  //  Galateo  di  Giovanni 
Delia  Casa.  Saggio  critico  (Genoa,  1895),  pp. 
17-18,  advances  the  theory  that  the  work  was 
written  between  1544  and  1550,  perhaps  after 
1546,  but  his  argument  is  very  superficial. 

46  P.  35. 

47  Introduction  to  the  1558  edition  of  Delia 
Casa's  works,  n.n. 

48  In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Cosimo  Gheri 
on  March  2,  1536  from  Rome,  Delia  Casa  men- 
tions that,  in  spite  of  his  loose  behavior,  "esso 
[Luigi  Priuli]  e  M.  Galeazzo  [Florimonte]  non 
sono  perô  disperati  dell 'anima  mia,  studiando 
io  [Aristotle's]  Etica  .  .  .  .,  "Napoli,  vol.  IV, 

p.  19. 

49  See  Biadego,  "Galeazzo  Florimonte  e  il 
Galateo  di  Monsignor  Delia  Casa,"  especially 
539,  540,  546. 

50  Introduction  to  the  1558  edition  of  Delia 
Casa's  works,  n.n. 

51  Pp.  87,  88.  Cf.  G.  Saitta,  //  Pensiero  italiano 
nell'  umanesimo  e  nel  rinascimento,  vol.  II 
(Bologna,  1950),  pp.  130-32. 

52  Pp.  88,  89.  Pine-Coffin  makes  an  error  in  his 
translation  of  "Non  è  .  .  .  vero  che  incontro 
alia  natura  non  abbia  freno,  ne  maestro;  anzi 
ve  ne  ha  due,  che  l'uno  è  il  costume,  e  l'altro  è 
la  ragione:  ma  .  .  .  ella  [la  ragione]  non  puô  di 
scostumato  far  costumato  senza  l'usanza,  la 
quale  è  quasi  parto,  e  portato  del  tempo." 
(Galateo,  Napoli,  vol.  V.  p.  324).  The  English 
translator  mistakes  the  "ella"  for  "costume" 
and  translates  the  last  part  of  the  sentence 

(p.  89),  "bad  manners  cannot  be  changed  into 
good  by  reason  alone.  Good  manners  must  also 
come  from  habit,  and  habit  is  the  child  of 
time." 

53  P.  23. 

54  Pp.  23,  53-55,  93.  On  discrezione,  cf.  Santoro, 
"La  discrezione  nel  Galateo  di  Giovanni  Delia 
Casa,"  pp.  236-52.  On  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  discretion  before  Delia  Casa,  see  F.  Di 
Capua,  "La  teoria  della  'discretio',"  Scritti 
minori  (Rome,  1959),  pp.  289-300.  On  grace- 
fulness, cf.  E.  Garin,  L'umanesimo  italiano 
(Bari,  1970;  1st  it.  ed.  1952),  pp.  136-39. 

55  Galateo,  pp.  86-87.  Cf.  Chiari,  "Rileggendo  il 
Galateo,  "  especially  pp.  124-25. 

56  On  the  theme  of  fortune  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Santoro,  Fortuna,  ragione  e  prudenza; 
on  Doni,  Franco,  and  Lando,  P.F.  Grendler, 
Critics  of  the  Italian  World,  1530- 1560, 
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Anton  Francesco  Dont,  Nicolb  Franco,  and 
Ortensio  Lando  (Madison,  Milwaukee  and 
London,  1969),  especially  pp.  162-177. 

57  G.  Delia  Casa,  "Orazione  .  .  .  per  la  Lega," 
G.  Lisio,  éd.,  Orazioni  scelte  del  secolo  XVI 
(Florence,  1897),  pp.  240,  241. 

58  Ibid.,  p.  241. 

59  The  need  to  please  the  others  is  a  constant 
theme  in  the  Galateo,  but  see  also  in  this  regard 
De  offtciis,  Napoli,  vol.  VI,  p.  41. 

60  For  the  Italian  political  situation  toward  the 
middle  of  the  cinquecento,  G.  Sasso,  "L'ltalia 
del  Machiavelli  e  del  Guicciardini,  1500-1559," 
N.  Valeri,  éd.,  Storia  d'ltalia,  vol.  II  (Turin, 
1965),  especially  pp.  360-366;  and  the  superb 
works  by  F.  Chabod  on  Milan,  especially 
Storia  di  Milano  nell'epoca  di  Carlo  V  (Turin, 
1971  ;  1961  1st  éd.),  and  his  article  on  Venice, 
"Venezia  nella  politica  italiana  ed  europea  del 
cinquecento,"  La  civil  ta  veneziana  del 
Rinascimento  (Florence,  1958),  pp.  27-55. 
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61  This  is  clear  not  only  in  the  Galateo  but  also  in 
De  offtciis  (Napoli,  vol.  VI,  pp.  38,  40-41,  42, 
46). 

62  Galateo,  pp.  23,  33,  36,  52. 

63  Pp.  33,  50. 

64  Cf.  Santoro,  "La  discrezione  nel  Galateo  di 
Giovanni  Delia  Casa,"  pp.  250-252. 
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"Love's  sweetest  part,  variety": 
Petrarch  and  the  Curious  Frame  of  the  Renaissance  Sonnet  Sequence 

Germaine  Warkentin 

My  verse  is  the  true  image  of  my  mind, 
Ever  in  motion,  still  desiring  change; 
And  as  thus  to  varietie  inclin'd, 
So  in  all  humours  sportively  I  range. 

Michael  Drayton 

"Shakespeare's  sonnets,"  writes  Stephen  Booth,  "are  hard  to  think  about.  They  are  hard 
to  think  about  individually  and  they  are  hard  to  think  about  collectively."2  Certainly 
Shakespeare's  book  of  lyrics  is  as  intractable  from  a  structural  point  of  view  as  any  other 
of  its  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  more  so;  composed  of  154  14-line  poems  in  unrelieved  succession, 
containing  a  number  of  thematic  subgroups  of  varying  size,  it  has  no  obvious  ending,  nor 
any  obvious  beginning,  except  for  the  first  grave  utterance  of  that  sonorous  voice: 

From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die. 
(1,1-2) 
Yet  floating  suspended  in  the  lucid  medium  of  Shakespeare's  visions  of  time,  beauty,  and 
betrayal,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  agree  with  Booth;  Shakespeare's  comprehensiveness, 
and  the  infinite  modulations  of  vision  it  presents  to  us,  is  anything  but  puzzling.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  benign  but  demanding,  requiring  that  we  become  immediately  more  vast 
ourselves  to  move  within  the  possibilities  set  out  before  us. 

Setting  aside  the  problems  of  individual  sonnets,  which  we  solve  as  we  are  able  from 
time  to  time,  what  can  we  say  about  the  "collectivity"  of  this  great  sequence  that  will 
help  to  resolve  such  difficulties?  For  though  we  may  feel  that  we  are  trying  to  come  to 
grips  with  "a  monster  in  no  certain  shape  attir'd,"    we  persist  in  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  frame  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets— indeed,  with  the  structural  problems  of  every 
such  collection  we  read,  explain,  or  teach.  Why,  we  ask  wretchedly,  do  these  poems  insist 
on  sticking  to  each  other  so,  and  for  no  assignable  reason?  We  delight  in  a  single  Shakes- 
peare sonnet,  yet  in  extracting  it  for  study,  we  know  that  we  are  dismembering  no  casual 
anthology,  but  that  the  poem's  context  is  a  poem  itself.  In  different  ways,  this  is  true  of 
every  Renaissance  sonnet  sequence  from  the  fourteenth-century  Canzoniere  of  Petrarch 
onward. 

Some  sense  of  the  orchestral  fabric  in  which  such  collections  are  woven  together  is 
suggested  by  the  Elizabethan  critic  Puttenham,  in  describing  "In  what  forme  of  Poésie 
the  amorous  affections  and  allurements  were  uttered:" 

And  because  love  is  of  all  other  humane  affections  the  most  pussiant  and  passion- 
ate, and  most  generall  to  all  sortes  and  ages  of  men  and  women  ...  it  requireth 
a  forme  of  Poésie  variable,  inconstant,  affected,  curious,  and  most  witty  of  any 
others,  whereof  the  ioyes  were  to  be  uttered  in  one  sorte,  the  sorrowes  in  an 
other,  and  by  the  many  formes  of  Poésie,  the  many  moodes  and  pangs  of  lovers, 
throughly  to  be  discovered:  the  poore  soules  sometimes  praying,  beseeching, 
sometime  honouring,  avancing,  praising:  an  other  while  railing,  reviling,  and 
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cursing:  then  sorrowing,  weeping,  lamenting:  in  the  ende  laughing,  reioysing,  & 
solacing  the  beloved  againe,  with  a  thousand  delicate  devices,  odes,  songs,  elegies, 
ballads,  sonets,  and  other  ditties,  moving  one  way  and  another  to  great 
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compassion. 

Puttenham  is  describing  a  kind  of  poetry  that  takes  on  a  variety  of  forms  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  subject  matter,  yet  where  the  poems  seem  to  move  together  in  schools,  like 
fish,  and  in  patterns  related  to  the  shape  of  some  design:  "then,"  he  writes,  and  "in  the 
end."  But  his  statement  does  not  constitute  a  theory  of  what  we  would  call  the  "sonnet 
sequence."  That  term  was  used  only  once  before  the  nineteenth  century,  by  George 
Gascoigne  in  1575,  to  describe  some  small  groups  of  sonnets  joined  by  rhyme-link.     In 
fact  nowhere  in  the  critical  literature  of  the  Renaissance— or  indeed  of  our  own  day— can 
we  find  a  useful  description  of  the  sonnet  sequence  or  canzoniere  (for  we  must  use  both 
names  if  we  are  to  move  freely  among  examples  from  different  places).6  The  reason  for 
this  failure  is  not  far  to  seek:  it  lies  in  the  central  problem  of  form  that  bedevils  such 
collections.  Writing  ca.  1463-7  the  scholar  Landino  used  the  term  il  poema  to  describe  the 
collectivity  of  Petrarch's  Canzoniere,    and  it  is  the  symphonic  quality  of  a  large  structure 
implied  by  this  term  that  despite  their  many  differences  links  the  fourteenth-century 
masterpieces  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  with  those  by  Ronsard,  Sidney,  Spenser  and  Shakes- 
peare, and  by  poets  of  our  own  time  such  as  Rilke  and  Auden.  Yet  struggling  with  that 
sense  of  the  poema  that  makes  us  think  of  sonnet  sequences  as  "works"  rather  than  an- 
thologies, is  the  fragmentation  consequent  upon  an  apparent  absence  of  the  expected 
linking  devices,  especially  those  of  plot  and  narrative,  that  might  give  such  works  co- 
herence. Each  collection  is  composed  of  separate  units  that  assert  their  independence 
fiercely,  and  have  often  had  a  public  existence  prior  to  the  compilation  of  the  canzoniere 
itself.  The  relation  between  fragment  and  whole  has  always  been  so  difficult  to  handle 
critically  that  one  alternative  has  been  simply  to  abandon  the  search  for  form  altogether. 
This  was  the  approach  taken  by  Natalino  Sapegno  in  some  remarks  he  made  on  the  unity 
of  Petrarch's  Canzoniere,  a  work  which  has  always  been  taken  as  the  archetype  of  the 
sonnet  sequence.  Though  the  Canzoniere  may  seem  very  carefully  structured  in  contrast 
with  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  there  have  in  fact  been  many  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  its 
unity.  Surveying  them,  Sapegno  concluded, 

È  chiaro  che  cotali  ricerche,  per  quanto  non  inutili,  rimangono  tutte  estranee  alia 
considerazione  poetica  del  canzoniere,  e  non  solo  quelle  fondate  su  ragioni 
chronologiche,  o  di  allegoria,  o  di  estrinseca  varietà,  si  ancora  quelle  construite  su 
fondamenti  psicologici  ....  rimane  sempre  certo  che  l'ordinamento  fu,  in  ogni 
caso,  un  fatto  posteriore  e  sopraggiunto,  inetto  a  trasformare  la  sostanza  lirica 
delle  singole  composizioni,  ciascuna  delle  quali  vuol  essere  considerata  esteticamente 
per  se. 

It  is  this  contention,  representative  of  many  modern  views  of  the  problem  of  the 
aesthetic  structures  of  sonnet  sequences,  to  which  I  wish  to  offer  an  alternative  here.  I 
propose  to  argue  that  a  canzoniere  is  not  an  anthology  of  separate  poems,  but  involves  a 
formal  aesthetic  program  of  considerable  interest.  The  decision  to  place  individual  poems 
together,  even  if  posterior  to  the  act  of  writing  each  separately,  nevertheless  establishes 
for  them  a  special  and  aesthetically  very  remarkable  frame  of  reference,  the  use  of  which 
we  can  trace  in  many  examples  of  the  mode  from  Petrarch  onward  throughout  the 
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Renaissance.  This  structuring  principle  is  the  concept  of  variatio,  variety.  As  a  concept 
variatio  is,  first  of  all,  an  acknowledged  aesthetic  resource  drawn  from  classical  practice. 
Second,  it  is  not  extrinsic  to  the  effect  of  the  separate  lyrics,  but  an  essential  aspect  of 
their  most  characteristic  subject,  the  love  of  the  poet  for  a  highly  idealized  woman  who 
disdains  his  suit. 


The  most  notable  modern  example  of  the  organized  lyric  collection  before  Petrarch, 
Dante's  Vita  Nuova,  is  both  very  dissimilar,  and  in  the  Renaissance,  was  much  less  well- 
known.  As  a  result,  the  few  ideas  we  have  about  such  works  have  usually  been  extrapo- 
lated from  the  sole  example  of  Petrarch.  It  is  in  the  opening  sonnet  of  the  Canzoniere 
that  Petrarch  begins  to  shape  for  us  the  structural  expectations  he  means  us  to  assume  as 
we  read  the  work: 

Voi  ch'ascoltate  in  rime  sparse  il  suono 

di  quei  sospiri  ond'io  nudriva  '1  core 

in  sul  mio  primo  giovenile  errore 

quand'era  in  parte  altr'uom  da  quel  ch'i'sono, 

del  vario  stile  in  ch'io  piango  et  ragiono 
fra  le  vane  speranze  e  '1  van  dolore, 
ove  sia  chi  per  prova  intenda  amore, 
spero  trovar  pietà,  non  che  perdono. 

Ma  ben  veggio  or  si  come  al  popol  tutto 
favola  fui  gran  tempo,  onde  sovente 
di  me  medesmo  meco  mi  vergogno; 

et  del  mio  vaneggiar  vergogna  è  '1  frutto, 
e  '1  pentersi,  e  '1  conoscer  chiaramente 
che  quanto  piace  al  mondo  è  breve  sogno. 

In  "Voi  ch  'ascoltate,  "  the  poet's  life  is  boldly  imagined  as  a  fable,  as  a  tale  in  the  true  and 
literary  sense  of  something  separate  and  unified  that  can  be  objectively  examined,  and 
the  poem  openly  invites  the  reader  to  enter  into  the  fable  by  seeking  an  understanding  of 
the  vario  stile,  the  varied  style  in  which  the  poet  reasons  and  laments  about  his  condition. 
Expressed  in  rime  sparse,  the  separate  poems  here  assembled,  these  various  ways  of 
approaching  the  poet's  tale  suggest  that  the  phases  of  his  experience  each  have  their 
suitable  expression.  Yet  the  experience  of  which  the  poems  treat  is  presented  as  one 
whole  and  complete,  though  its  expression  is  shifting  and  various,  and  the  symbol  of  its 
completeness  is  the  reflective  posture  of  the  opening  poem  itself,  which  can  encompass 
and  express  both  its  variety  and  its  unity. 

The  organization  of  Petrarch's  Canzoniere  takes  shape  from  the  elements  we  have  just 
discerned  in  the  opening  sonnet.  The  poet  calls  on  us  to  take  part  in  a  single  experience, 
but  one  which  despite  this  singleness  has  a  dimension  in  time,  for  the  man  who  tells,  or  is, 
the  tale  knows  that  it  began  "quand'era  in  parte  altr'uom  da  quel  ch'i'sono'.'  But  though  there 
is  a  strong  emphasis  on  chronology  in  the  Canzoniere,  the  sense  of  narrative  it  creates  is 
deceptive.  Petrarch  dates  the  fatal  day  and  hour  of  his  meeting  with  Laura.  He  counts  the 
anniversaries  as  they  pass  by,  and  having  fallen  in  love  in  youth,  he  still  loves  when  old 
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age  comes  upon  him.  But  the  lover's  experience  cannot  be  stretched  upon  the  procrustean 
bed  of  plot,  for  the  poems  remain  "scattered  rhymes,"  dwelling  in  various  styles  on 
separate  facets  of  the  poet's  tale.  This  experience  is  recounted  not  for  its  value  as  a  de- 
veloping narrative,  but  for  its  moral  order.  At  the  beginning,  Petrarch  had  welcomed  love, 
but  by  the  end,  he  knows  he  must  leave  it  behind.  Time  in  the  Canzoniere  is  thus  as  much 
a  moral  theme  as  a  technical  shaping  device,  a  theme  which  Petrarch  uses  to  interpret  the 
continuous  judgement  of  his  own  feelings.  As  we  read,  we  share  not  the  events  which 
teach  him  these  lessons,  but  his  experience  of  learning  it.  We  never  move  beyond  that 
experience  (as  we  do  in  the  Vita  Nuova)  to  view  it  complete.  The  coherence  of  the 
Canzoniere  really  comes  from  the  singleness  of  the  Canzoniere's  subject,  the  mind  and 
embattled  soul  of  Petrarch  himself. 

Yet  there  are  a  number  of  poems  in  the  Canzoniere  which  do  not  deal  with  Petrarch's 
love  for  Laura,  or  which  treat  it  as  a  background  theme.  The  most  noted,  of  course  is  the 
famous  canzone  "Italia  mia'' but  there  are  many  others,  such  as  the  tributes  to  Sennuccio 
del  Bene  and  Cino  da  Pistoia,  sonnets  exchanged  with  friends,  and  poems  lauding  his 
patrons  the  Colonna.  In  the  Renaissance  canzonieri,  Petrarch's  non-love  poems  were  often 
emulated,  and  this  has  accounted  for  much  of  our  difficulty  in  treating  such  collections 
as  unified  wholes,  for  if  they  are  regarded  solely  as  collections  of  love-poems,  these  lyrics 
of  a  different  character  must  be  extraneous.  But  as  Aldo  Bernardo  has  shown,10  they 
should  not  be  considered  intrusions  among  the  love  poems,  but  rather  as  testimonies  to 
the  range  and  variety  of  Petrarch's  spirit,  carefully  disposed  to  give  richness  and  substance 
to  the  portrait  of  a  single  life  which  the  Canzoniere  constitutes. 

The  origin  of  this  aesthetic  conception  poses  an  interesting  problem.  What  models 
would  Petrarch  have  had  for  the  assembling  of  what  might,  in  its  initial  stages,  have  seem- 
ed no  more  than  a  definitive  anthology?  Certainly  the  nearest  to  his  hand  were  the  multi- 
plying Italian  and  Provençal  lyric  collections  which  constituted  the  contemporary  poetry 
of  his  own  day.  He  would  have  known  these  in  a  number  of  forms.  As  well  as  being  ac- 
quainted with  individual  manuscript  books  made  up  by  his  friends  (in  which,  Wilkins  tells 
us  the  poems  were  likely  to  be  grouped  according  to  their  form     ),  Petrarch  must  cer- 
tainly have  known  some  of  the  great  anthologies  of  Provençal  amorous  verse  in  which  the 
lyrics  of  a  particular  poet  were  collected  together  under  that  poet's  name,  with  expository 
prose  materials— vidas  and  razos— relating  the  biographies  of  the  poets  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  poems  were  composed. 

Nearest  to  Petrarch  of  all  would  have  been  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  the  derivation  of 
which  from  the  Provençal  chansonniers  has  been  recognized  for  some  years.      Dante's 
collection  is  both  like  Petrarch's  and  unlike  it.  Concerned  as  is  the  Canzoniere  with  the 
poet's  love  for  a  beautiful  woman  who  disdains  him,  and  likewise  divided  in  the  middle 
by  the  death  of  the  lady,  the  Vita  Nuova  is  unified  in  two  ways  we  do  not  see  in  Petrarch. 
First,  like  its  Provençal  ancestors  (and  more  Renaissance  canzonieri  than  one  would  ex- 
pect), it  contains  important  prose  elements  which  give  the  cagioni  or  circumstances  in 
which  the  poems  were  composed.  Second,  it  has  a  clear  narrative  line  which  takes  the 
poet-protagonist  through  a  revelatory  experience  of  love  from  beginning  to  end.  Third, 
the  individual  poetic  forms  are  arranged  in  a  symmetrical  pattern,  rather  than  either  being 
grouped,  or  arranged  irregularly. 

Where  the  Vita  Nuova  reveals  its  Provençal  heritage  in  containing  prose,  the  Canzoniere 
has  none  at  all.  Where  the  Vita  Nuova  has  a  narrative  line,  the  Canzoniere  has  nothing  we 
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can  identify  as  such.  Where  Dante  has  balanced  his  sonnets  and  canzoni  in  a  cunning  pat- 
tern, Petrarch  alternates  his  irregularly.  The  result  is  the  creation  of  an  aesthetic  effect  of 
considerable  originality,  in  which  the  motive  force  of  the  great  Provençal  themes  of  love 
and  poetry  is  given  a  brilliantly  flexible  and  classically  elegant  setting.  The  idea  for  this 
innovation  came  to  Petrarch,  I  believe,  from  classical  sources,  as  they  were  particularly 
embodied  in  a  manuscript  of  the  elegies  of  Propertius  which  he  went  to  some  effort  to 
obtain  when  he  was  in  France  in  1333,  and  which  he  kept  with  him  all  his  life.13 

So  far  as  we  can  tell,  Petrarch  was  the  first  man  of  the  Renaissance  to  take  an  interest 
in  Propertius,  whose  poetry  had  been  as  severely  neglected  in  the  middle  ages  as  that  of 
the  other  classical  elegists  (except,  of  course,  Ovid).  Of  all  the  elegists'  collections,  it  is 
Propertius'  which  most  calls  to  mind  the  Renaissance  canzoniere.  Indeed,  though  Petrarch 
drew  heavily  on  Ovid  for  many  devices  in  the  Canzoniere,  the  specifically  generic  like- 
nesses between  his  work  and  Propertius'  were  instantly  sensed  by  his  Renaissance  emula- 
tors as  soon  as  they  absorbed  Propertius  fully  themselves.14 

In  Propertius  alone  among  the  elegists  Petrarch  would  have  found  a  collection,  entirely 
in  verse  form,  of  passionate  love  poems  organized  as  the  expression  of  a  single  personality, 
yet  at  the  same  time  giving  intense  emphasis  to  the  themes  of  poetry  and  eloquence  which 
are  among  the  strongest  features  of  Petrarch's  Canzoniere.  Secondly,  many  of  Propertius' 
elegies  move  outside  the  grim  embrace  of  his  infatuation  with  Cynthia  to  consider  the 
temptation  of  a  civic  role  for  the  poet's  eloquence,  and  it  is  the  inclusion  of  non-love 
poems  of  this  sort  in  Petrarch's  Canzoniere  that  distinguishes  it  particularly  from  the  Vita 
Nuova.  A  final  point  links  the  Canzoniere  not  only  with  Propertius,  but  with  classical 
love-lyric  in  general.  Petrarch's  collection  begins  in  the  classical  manner  with  a  very  care- 
fully devised  formal  excusatio,  the  famous  "Voi ch'ascoltate" to  which  I  referred  earlier.  As 
Boucher  describes  the  excusatio  in  his  discussion  of  Propertius,  such  poems  constitute 
'.'  .  .  une  préface  symbolique  qui  nous  présente  le  poète  comme  fixé  dans  un  destin.  .  ." 
Signature  poems  of  this  sort  are  common  to  all  the  elegists,  and  are  one  of  the  few  im- 
portant structural  devices  of  their  collections.  The  decision  which  led  Petrarch  to  the  in- 
novation of  opening  a  modern  lyric  collection  with  just  such  a  prefatory  poem  seems  to 
me  of  very  great  significance.  If  I  am  correct,  the  use  of  an  excusatio  established  classical 
emulation  as  one  of  the  primary  modes  among  the  many  which  the  Canzoniere  invokes 
for  its  readers. 

Understanding  the  specific  classicism  of  the  aesthetic  of  the  Canzoniere  helps  to  make 
clear  the  ease  with  which  Petrarch  binds  one  single  poem  to  another  equally  singular, 
even  in  those  portions  of  the  Canzoniere  on  which  he  had  worked  most  carefully,  and 
where  other  structuring  devices  (such  as  the  numerological  one  recently  proposed  by 
Thomas  P.  Roche16)  may  be  at  work.  The  most  important  organizing  device  of  classical 
elegaic  collections  after  the  excusatio  is  itouiCkia  or  variatio,  which  Georg  Luck  tells  us 
"applied  to  many  .  .  .  Hellenistic  and  Roman  books  of  poetry."1     This  principle  dictated 
that  poems  on  similar  themes,  or  treated  from  different  points  of  view,  or  initiated  by 
the  same  moment  of  an  experience,  be  separated  from  each  other,  often  in  different 
books  of  the  same  work.  The  result  was  to  give  the  work  a  plastic  quality  much  valued  as 
a  source  of  pleasure  for  the  reader.  Petrarch  does  not  submit  completely  to  the  principle 
of  variatio.  Nevertheless,  the  jewel-like  synchronic  complexity  which  it  creates  is  to  be 
found  as  a  constant  aesthetic  resource  everywhere  in  the  Canzoniere,  creating  a  beauteous 
unifying  rationale  of  its  own  distinct  from,  though  never  in  conflict  with,  other  consi- 
derations. 
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Yet  the  objection  made  by  Sapegno  still  remains.  Is  organization  in  an  attempt  to 
create  variety  merely  an  extrinsic  and  essentially  decorative  effect?  I  think  not,  for  in  his 
excusatio,  Petrarch  points  directly  to  variatio  as  an  intrinsic  aspect  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
He  does  so  in  describing  the  oscillating  fortunes  of  the  lover,  "fra  le  vane  speranze  e  7 
van  dolore,  /  ove  sia  chi  per  prova  intenda  amore.  "  The  condition  to  which  Petrarch  is  re- 
ferring is,  of  course,  erotic  mania,  a  standard  description  of  which  prevailed  in  medical 
literature  with  remarkable  consistency  from  the  time  of  Galen  until  the  late  seventeenth 
century.      For  a  typical  account,  we  may,  if  we  wish,  consult  an  authority  close  to 
Petrarch's  own  experience.  Here  is  the  pathology  of  love,  as  described  by  Bernard  of 
Gordon,  the  eminent  medical  man  who  taught  at  Montpellier  not  long  before  Petrarch 
became  a  student  there. 

Virtus  .  .  .  aestitimativa,  quae  est  altior  inter  sensibiles,  precipit  imaginativae,  & 
imaginativa  concupiscibili,  &  concupiscibilis  irascibili,  irascibilis  virtuti  motivae 
lacertorum,  &  tunc  movetur  totum  corpus  spreto  ordine  rationis,  &  currit  de  nocte 
&  de  die  per  viam  &  in  via,  spernendo  calorem  &  frigus  &  omnia  pericula  cuius- 
cumque  conditionis  sint,  cum  iam  amplius  non  potest  quiescere  corpus,  sed 
concupiscentia  non  quiescit  intantum  ....  Signa  autem  sunt  quando  .  .  .  habent 
cogitationes  occultas  profundas,  cum  suspiriis  luctuosis.  &  si  audiant  cantilenas  de 
separatione  amoris,  statim  incipiunt  flere  &  tristari:  &  si  audiant  de  coniunctione 
amoris  statim  incipiunt  ridere  &  cantare. 

That  such  a  conventional  description  of  erotic  mania  was  known  to  Petrarch  is  made  clear 
by  the  terms  of  St.  Augustine's  attack  on  the  poet's  love-melancholy  in  the  third  dialogue 
of  the  Secretum.20  There,  the  frame  of  reference  is  primarily  ethical.  In  the  Canzoniere, 
it  is  no  less  ethical,  but  gives  rise  to  another  dimension  as  well.  The  traditional  symptoms 
of  the  pathology  of  love  are  not  merely  adverted  to  in  "Voi  ch  'ascoltate';'  they  also  give 
rise  to  the  art  which  shapes  the  whole  work,  the  art  of  rime  sparse.  The  scattered  and 
various  poems  represent  the  very  semblance  of  the  poet's  medical  and  spiritual  condition, 
torn  between  opposing  forces  and  incapable  of  establishing  a  stable  centre  out  of  which 
his  "cure"  can  emerge.  Lest  we  doubt  this,  let  us  remember  that  Petrarch  himself  said 
that  such  was  the  case.  In  the  letter  of  1373  to  Pandolfo  Malatesta  which  accompanied  the 
gift  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Canzoniere ,  he  wrote  of 

Nugellas  meas  vulgares  ...  In  primis  opusculi  varietatem  instabilis  furor  amantium 
de  quo  statim  in  principio  agitur. 

The  unstable  fury  of  lovers,  then,  explains  the  variety  of  these  little  works,  as  is  disclosed 
right  away  at  the  beginning— that  is,  in  Petrarch's  excusatio,  "Voi  ch'ascoltate."  Robert  M. 
Durling  has  already  drawn  attention  to  the  way  in  which  this  statement  supports  the  es- 
sentially provisional  unity  of  the  Canzoniere,  and  gives  rise  to  "an  artistic  form  expressive 
of  the  plight  of  natural  man."      We  can  carry  this  further,  I  think,  by  recognizing  the 
strength  with  which  the  notion  of  variatio  could  be  rooted  in  the  morally  conceived  phy- 
siology of  Petrarch's  age,  and  that  it  not  only  leads  directly  to  a  concept  of  form,  but  is 
accompanied  as  well  by  an  ideal  of  style  appropriate  to  that  form. 


Petrarch  thus  left  to  posterity  a  simple  but  flexible  structural  concept:  that  of  a  work 
exhibiting  the  variety  of  the  moods  of  a  lover,  set  forth  in  rime  sparse  or  separate  lyrics, 
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and  with  a  formal  introductory  poem  constituting  a  proem  or  excusatio.  The  effect  of 
variety  in  the  work  was  further  enhanced  by  the  very  rapid  circulation  of  the  Canzoniere 
in  disordered  and  incomplete  texts.23  The  consequences  of  this  were  two-fold.  First, 
there  was  the  Canzoniere  itself:  the  structure  evidently  developed  as  Petrarch  transform- 
ed the  canzoniere  evolved  by  Dante  to  produce  a  richly  classicised  portrait  of  a  psycho- 
logical and  moral  existence  under  the  shadow  of  murdering  time.  In  this  respect,  the 
Canzoniere  constituted  an  essentially  novel  kind  of  fiction,  perfected  even  in  its  first 
example,  and  accessible  to  those  readers  with  a  good  manuscript,  and  to  other  perceptive 
minds  as  well.  Second,  there  was  the  evident  "variety"  of  the  work  in  the  manuscripts 
through  which  it  was  largely  known,  which  enhanced  the  notion  that  the  poems  consti- 
tuted an  academy  of  literary  style.  Under  the  influence  of  vernacular  humanism,  the 
Canzoniere  could  thus  be  seen  from  another  and  by  no  means  opposed  point  of  view 
simply  as  an  assemblage  of  beauteous  literary  models. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  as  well  as  most  of  the  collections  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries-Giusto  de'  Conti's  La  Bella  Mano  (1440)  the  Amores  of  Boiardo  (published 
1499),  Bembo's  very  influential  Rime  (before  1525),  Scève's  Délie  (1544),  the  many  col- 
lections of  Ronsard  (1552-78),  Sidney's  Astrophil  and  Stella  (1582),  even  Giordano 
Bruno's  Gli  Eroici  Furori  (1585)— can  all  be  described  in  the  terms  we  have  developed 
here.  They  are  each  collections  of  separate  lyrics,  in  which  the  author  speaks  in  his  own 
person  of  his  varying  fortunes  in  love.  In  another  paper,  I  hope  to  describe  some  of  the 
structuring  devices  (such  as  the  commiato  or  farewell  poem  apparently  devised  by  Giusto 
de'  Conti25)  developed  by  poets  in  the  two  hundred  years  after  Petrarch's  death  to  cope 
with  the  problems  raised  by  the  aesthetic  of  variatio.  That  broad  freedom  to  interpret 
the  model  existed  even  at  the  inception  of  the  English  sonnet  sequence  is  manifest,  if  we 
take  as  contrasting  examples  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Astrophil  and  Stella  and  Thomas 
Watson's  Hekatompathia,  the  first  formal  English  sonnet  sequences,  which  both  date 
from  1582.  Sidney's  collection  bears  a  surface  resemblance  to  Petrarch's:  there  is  a  for- 
mal opening  poem,  different  lyric  types  are  intermingled,  and  there  are  no  prose  sections. 
Astrophil  and  Stella  is  not,  however,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  death  of  the  poet's 
beloved,  and  it  concludes  not  with  a  canzone  but  with  a  sonnet  in  which  the  poet  medi- 
tates on  the  continuing  meaning  of  his  melancholy  experience.  The  Hekatompathia,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  eighteen-line  "passions,"  as  the  poet  calls  them.  These 
rime  sparse  are  preceded  by  brief  prose  analyses  of  their  matter  and  technique,  and  the 
collection  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  division  is  caused  not  by  the  death  of  the  be- 
loved, but  by  the  death  of  love  itself.  Tormented  by  his  woeful  passion,  the  poet  an- 
nounces at  the  eightieth  poem  "my  love  is  dead,"  and  elaborates  on  this  "posie"  until 
the  end  of  the  book.  A  prefatory  note  to  another,  and  very  late  English  sonnet  sequence, 
suggests  (as  does  the  passage  from  Puttenham  quoted  earlier)  that  this  freedom  of  inter- 
pretation took  place  within  a  continuing  recognition  of  the  intimate  relationship  between 
"variety"  and  the  representation  of  the  lover's  state.  "J.C.,"  author  of  the  collection 
Alcilia  writes, 

These  Sonnets  following,  were  written  by  the  Authour  (who  giveth  himself  this 
fained  name  of  Philoparthen,  as  his  accidentall  attribute)  at  divers  times,  and  upon 
divers  occasions,  and  therefore  in  the  forme  and  matter  they  differ,  and  sometimes 
are  quite  contrary  to  one  another,  considering  the  nature  and  qualitie  of  LOVE, 
which  is  a  Passion  full  of  varietie,  and  contrariety  in  it  selfe. 
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The  canzonieri  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  certain  important  exceptions  such  as 
Spenser's  Amoretti,  were  variatio  collections  in  a  far  purer  sense  than  any  contemplated 
by  Petrarch.  Persistently  to  the  forefront  of  the  development  of  the  new  genre  was  the 
idea  that  a  poet's  adoption  of  the  amatory  mode  involved  him  not  only  in  a  certain  body 
of  materials,  but  the  assumption  as  well  of  a  specific  attitude  towards  his  art.  The  essen- 
tials of  this  attitude  were  the  ambition  that  led  it  to  attempt  a  new  brilliance  of  style,  and 
the  belief  that  this  would  arise  from  the  poet's  struggle  to  speak  perfectly  of  his  perfect- 
ing in  love.  In  an  important  sense  the  amatory  matter  of  many  canzonieri  was  merely  the 
vehicle  for  the  true  purpose  of  the  poems,  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  poet's  artistic 
achievement.  For  example,  when  French  poets  took  up  the  canzoniere  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  perhaps  its  function  as  a  discipline  for  the  achievement  of 
eloquence  that  drew  them  to  it  more  than  anything  else.  Though  the  suffering  poet  is 
still  at  the  centre  of  these  collections,  his  trial  never  leads  him  beyond  the  enclosed  world 
in  which  fame  is  the  only  spur.  In  few  of  the  French  sonnet  sequences  of  the  1550's  is 
any  moral  value  asserted  more  persistently  than  the  perogative  of  art;  everywhere  the 
poets  confirm  the  primacy  of  fame  in  their  endeavours.  The  French  canzonieri  are  thus 
variatio  collections  par  excellence.  Adopting  the  conventionalized  design  of  the  Italian 
canzonieri,  they  go  further  and  carry  the  variatio  of  the  Petrarchan  original  to  its  extreme 
limit.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  could  not  be  arranged  with  the  different  lyric  forms 
in  different  groups,  as  several  were,  for  no  other  unity  was  required  of  them  than  the 
poet's  display  of  his  art.  It  is  this  aspect  of  Petrarch's  example  of  which  Gabriel  Harvey 
speaks,  when  in  Pierces  Supererogation  he  honours  the  Italian  poet  as 

the  harmony  of  heaven;  the  lyfe  of  Poetry;  the  grace  of  Arte;  a  precious  tablet 
of  rare  conceits,  &  a  curious  frame  of  exquisite  workemanship,  nothing  but 
neate  wit,  and  refined  Eloquence. 

The  "eloquent"  canzonieri  with  their  curious  frames  represent  a  stage  in  the  election 
of  the  vernacular  poet  to  full  equality  with  the  classical.  From  them,  the  poet  could  de- 
velop in  many  directions,  explaining  his  psychological  and  moral  position,  fanning  the 
flame  of  eloquence  by  praising  others,  polishing  his  craft  in  the  emulation  of  Petrarch, 
but  best  of  all  creating  a  solid  intensely  personal  world,  rich  in  thought  and  art,  of  which 
the  collection  of  rime  sparse  was  the  expression.  It  is  such  a  structure  which  is  revealed  to 
us  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  a  collection  which  depends  not  on  the  builder's  scaffolding 
of  excusatio  and  central  division,  but  on  some  fundamental  experience  which  the  scaf- 
folding once  made  possible,  though  for  this  poet  it  is  no  longer  needed.  Here,  the  plastic 
quality  which  is  the  canzoniere's  special  contribution  to  the  history  of  literary  forms  is 
thought  upon,  used,  and  transcended,  for  the  poems  themselves  are  made  to  turn  upon  a 
continuous  dialogue  between  variation,  change,  time,  and  the  perfect  constancy  of  art: 

O  fearful  meditation!    where,  alack, 

Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid? 

Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back? 

Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid? 
O,  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 
(65:  9-14) 
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Between  the  rage  of  time  and  change  and  the  constancy  of  perfect  beauty  only  the  poems 
—love  shining  in  black  ink— can  mediate.  In  this  sense,  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  compose,  as 
a  collectivity,  a  "fearful  meditation"  on  the  very  subject  that  has  made  their  art  possible. 
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The  "res/verba"  Dichotomy  and  "copia"  in  Renaissance  Translation 
F.  A.  Kretschmer 

The  Renaissance  author,  when  he  undertook  a  translation,  was  faced  with  that  problem 
common  to  all  translators— the  relative  importance  to  accord  the  res  (that  is,  the  sense  of 
a  passage)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  verba  (the  exact  words  and  syntax)  on  the  other.  The 
reactions  to  this  are  similar,  regardless  of  the  poetic  school,  and  Pléiade  poets  are  often 
found  agreeing  with  their  poetic  enemies.  Peletier,  one  of  the  leading  theorists  of  the 
Pléiade  group,  expressed  his  longing  enthusiasm  for  a  direct  translation  {verba)  of  Virgil: 
"qui  pourroét  traduire  tout  Virgile  an  vers  Françoes,  frase  par  frase,  e  mot  pour  mot,  ce 
seroét  une  louange  inestimable."1  But,  in  practical  matters,  in  his  own  translation  of 
Homer,  for  example,  he  found  that  only  some  categories  of  words  could  come  directly 
into  French:  the  sense  was  the  best  one  could  hope  for: 

J'y  a  voulu  [sic]  les  epithetes  mettre 
En  ne  voulant  d'Homère  rien  omettre: 
Et  m'a  semblé  sur  ce,  qu'en  les  ostant 
Hors  du  François,  ce  seroit  tout  autant 
Que  l'on  ostoit  d'iceluy  mesme  livre 
Habits,  bancquetz,  et  manières  de  vivre, 
Qui  japieça  sont  d'usage  estrangees, 
Et  en  façons  très  diverses  changées: 
Mais  il  convient  garder  la  majesté, 
Et  le  naif  de  l'ancienneté, 
Pareillement  exprimer  les  vertuz 
Des  adjectifs  dont  les  mots  sont  vestuz, 
Et  bien  garder  en  son  entier  l'obget 
De  son  autheur  auquel  on  est  suget. 

Henri  Estienne,  an  advocate  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  language  over  Italian  and  so 
tangentially  affiliated  with  Pléiade  thinking,  had  the  same  longing  and  the  same  deception. 
When  he  undertook  to  furnish  examples  in  French  of  "vers  mesurez,"  he  contented  him- 
self with  one  example  because 

[il  est]  plus  difficile  d'en  faire  de  bons  en  traduction  (et  principalement  où  on 
rend  non  seulement  vers  pour  vers,  mais  aussi  mot  pour  mot),  que  quand  on  les 
fait  sans  ainsi  s'astreindre. 
In  the  same  way,  Salel,  whose  poetry  brought  him  the  favor  of  François  I  and  benefits 
that  the  Pléiade  hoped  to  attract,  felt,  although  more  strongly,  that  a  direct  translation 
was  impossible.  He  says  flatly: 

.  .  .  personne  vivante 

Tant  elle  soit  docte  et  bien  escrivante, 

Ne  sçauroit  faire  entre(r)  les  épithètes 

Du  tout  en  rythme.  Il  souffist  des  Poètes 

La  volunté  estre  bien  entendue, 

Et  la  sentence  avec  grace  rendue. 
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But  the  clearest  statement  of  the  difficulty  of  achieving  a  direct  translation  comes  from 
du  Bellay  himself,  who  made  perhaps  the  greatest  demands  on  the  translator.  He  formu- 
lated a  "law  of  translation"  which  obliged  one  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  author, 
but  he  himself  rebelled  against  it.  Having  previously  underlined  the  greater  difficulties 
faced  by  the  poet-translator  who  wanted  to  render  period  for  period,  epithet  for  epithet, 
proper  noun  for  proper  noun  and  finally  saying  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  model 
whose  author  was  not  forced  to  stay  within  the  limits  of  another's  invention,  he  later  re- 
marks: 

Je  n'ay  pas  oublié  ce  qu'autrefois  j'ay  diet  des  translations  poétiques:  mais  je 
ne  me  suis  si  jalouzement  amoureux  de  mes  premieres  apprehensions,  que 
j'aye  honte  de  les  changer  quelquefois. 

This,  then,  is  the  basic  problem.  In  varying  degrees,  one  wanted,  in  one's  theories,  to 
be  totally  faithful  to  the  verba,  and  found  oneself,  when  one  attempted  to  do  so,  trying 
to  salvage  as  much  of  the  res  as  possible.  To  understand  why  a  Renaissance  poet-transla- 
tor failed  to  reach  his  goal,  we  must  determine  why  literal  fidelity  was  important  in  the 
first  place,  before  examining  what  distractions  hindered  him. 

The  sixteenth  century,  one  generally  believes,  saw  the  increasing  breakdown  of 
medieval  attitudes,  but  certain  ways  of  thinking  had  not  changed.    The  original  text,  for 
the  medieval  author,  had  to  be  mentioned,  even  if  it  was  an  invention  (istoire),  and  could 
only  be  added  to.  Merit  was  acquired  only  by  virtue  of  the  pedigree  of  the  fiction  being 
told.  Various  Renaissance  authors,  because  of  their  particular  sense  of  national  inferiority 
when  faced  with  the  classics,  tended  to  extend  to  them  the  same  sanctity  that  a  medieval 
author  would  have.  Perhaps  the  most  prolific  prose  translator  under  François  I,  Jean 
Martin  is  under  this  spell  when  he  speaks  of  his  author.  He  is,  he  says, 

si  religieux  en  son  endroit,  que  je  n'ay  jamais  voulu  amplifier  ny  diminuer  aucune 
chose  aux  clauses  qu'il  avoit  faictes,  sinon  par  fois  muer  leur  ordre,  à  fin  de  les 
rendre  plus  faciles.7 
Belleau,  a  younger  member  of  the  Pléiade,  exhibits  the  same  feeling: 

J'ay  saintement  suyvi  la  trace  de  ces  vieux 
Qui  premiers  ont  escrit  .  .  . 


J'ay  vien  voulu  les  suyvre,  en  imitant  la  trace. 


However,  one  man's  revealed  religion  is  another's  grossest  superstition.  Sebillet,  against 
whose  Art  poétique  the  Pléiade,  through  du  Bellay,  launched  its  Deffence,  warns: 

ne  jure  tant  superstitieusement  aus  mos  de  ton  auteur,  que  iceus  délaissés  pour 
retenir  la  sentence,  tu  ne  serves  de  plus  prés  a  la  phrase  et  propriété  de  ta  langue, 
qu'a  la  diction  de  l'estrangére.  La  dignité  toutesfois  de  l'auteur,  et  l'enargie  de  son 
oraison  tant  curieusement  exprimée,  que  puis  qu'il  n'est  possible  de  représenter 
son  mesme  visage,  autant  en  montre  ton  oeuvre,  qu'en  représenteroit  le  miroir. 

Ronsard  agrees  with  him: 

...  le  mot  ne  sert  de  rien, 

La  sentence  fait  tout,  qui  se  diet  aussi  bien 
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En  Grec  comme  en  François,  nostre  langue  commune: 
Les  mots  sont  différens,  mais  la  chose  est  toute  une.10 

Martin  and  Belleau,  although  of  differing  orientations,  firmly  represent  the  older  "magic 
word'  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  Ronsard  and  Sebillet  reject  any  inherent  sacred 
character  of  the  written  word.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  importance  Peletier, 
Estienne  and  du  Bellay  attached  to  a  translation  that  conserved  the  verba  stems  from  a 
lingering  belief  in  the  inviolable  nature  of  the  verba.  As  this  belief  weakened,  it  created  a 
void,  and  this  void  was  filled  by  copia. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  date  when  copia— Quintilian's  amplification  in 
Renaissance  robes11  —began  to  exert  so  great  an  attraction,  but  Larwill,  treating  pre-1527 
translation,  detects  a  certain  emphasis  on  what  is  termed  a  "declaration"  in  translating. 
This  is  the  addition  to  the  text  of  a  small  "glose"  in  the  form  of  an  explanation  or  of  an 
additional  example.      But  whatever  form  it  takes,  it  parallels  the  rhetorical  principle  of 
amplification: 

Ces  procédés  d'insistance,  de  répétition,  d'amplification  par  voie  d'équivalents, 
loin  d'être  des  travers  personnels  à  tel  ou  tel  traducteur,  nous  sont  apparus  comme 
des  auxiliaires  de  la  clarté.  Consacrés  par  un  long  usage,  on  en  est  venu  peu  à  peu 
à  les  considérer  comme  des  éléments  du  beau  language  (p.  53). 

The  initial  purpose  of  the  addition  was  clarity,  but  addition  rapidly  became  a  literary  re- 
quirement!3 A  classic  example  of  this  is  Erasmus.  The  author  of  the  well-known  A dages1 
showed  a  continuing  interest  in  these  stylistic  problems  in  a  variety  of  didactic  and  peda- 
gogic works  such  as  the  Colloquies,  De  copia,  De  conscribendis  epistolis,  etc.,  in  which  he 
provided  his  readers  with  a  wealth  of  apt  and  well-balanced  phrases  of  pure  Latinity  for 
their  use. 

Additions  and  amplifications  in  literary  style,  whether  they  were  new  examples  or  the 
result  of  the  employment  of  rhetorical  devices,  proliferated  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
given  for  the  use  of  "nombres":  "sans  l'observation  des  nombres,  on  ne  peult  estre 
esmerveillable  en  quelque  composition  que  ce  soit:  et  sans  yceulx  les  sentences  ne  peuvent 
estre  graves  et  avoir  leur  poids  requis  et  legitime." 

Copia  had  a  dual  goal:  to  make  the  final  product  dazzling  ("esmerveillable")  and  to 
render  it  serious.  The  final  product  dazzles  because  it  is  filled  with  rhetorical  stuffing,  and 
when  it  surpasses  its  original  in  this,  it  will  be  manifestly  better.  The  translator  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  choose  an  author  whose  work  was  already  rhetorically  replete  felt 
obliged  to  excuse  himself: 

l'oeuvre  de  soy  est  si  recommendable  et  si  excellente,  qu'elle  pourra  faire  excuser 
le  défaut  qui  s'y  trouvera  de  ma  part,  pource  que  je  confesse  avoir  plus  estudié  à 
rendre  fidèlement  ce  que  l'autheur  a  voulu  dire,  que  non  pas  à  orner  ou  polir  le 
language,  ainsi  que  luy  mesme  a  mieulx  aimé  escrire  doctement  et  gravment  en  sa 
langue,  que  non  pas  doucement  ny  facilement.16 

Thus,  the  original  purpose  of  rhetorical  figures— aids  in  the  art  of  convincing— was  for  the 
mid-Renaissance  poet-translator  transformed  into  a  display  of  the  elements  of  his  craft:  the 
fuller,  the  better.  There  is  of  course  a  kind  of  primitive  standard  of  opulence  involved:  to 
achieve  the  plenty  contained  in  the  concept  of  copia,  the  Renaissance  launched  itself, 
more  than  any  other  period,  on  a  project  of  conspicuous  rhetorical  consumption. 
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But,  more  consciously  than  unconsciously,  it  was  the  second  goal  of  copia- the  search 
for  gravity— that  turned  the  poet-translator  furthest  away  from  a  direct  translation.  In 
1579,  Estienne  furnished  some  interesting  examples  of  the  way  in  which  an  original  pass- 
age could  pass  into  French.      Estienne  picked  two  verses  of  Ovid  and  then  supplied 
Ariosto's  translation  of  them: 

Proh  superi,  quantum  mortalia  pectora  caecae 

noctis  habent. 

(Metamorphoses,  VI, 472-473) 

O  sommo  dio,  come  i  giudicii  humani 
Spesso  offuscati  son  da  un  nembo  obscuro. 

(Orlando  furioso,X,  15) 

He  then  presents  five  French  versions  of  his  own  which  he  groups  as  follows: 

[  1  ]      Mon  Dieu,  que  sont  en  une  nuict  profonde 

Plongez  les  cueurs  de  tous  hommes  du  monde. 

[  2 1      Dieu  tout-puissant,  que  des  mortels  les  cueurs 
Sont  entourez  de  ténèbres  d'erreurs. 

Then,  "me  donnant  encore  un  peu  plus  de  liberté:" 

[  3  ]      Que  de  brouillars  offusquans  nos  espris 
En  nos  discours  nous  font  estre  surpris. 

[4]      Qu'une  grande  nuict,  occupant  les  cerveaux 
De  tous  humains,  leur  cause  de  grans  maux. 

To  these  he  adds  a  fifth  translation  "qui  est  encore  moins  astreinte  que  les  autres:" 

[  5  ]      Mon  Dieu,  qu'on  voit  l'humain  entendement 
Se  fourvoyer  par  son  aveuglement. 

Estienne  concludes  that  it  is  certain  that  one  could  translate  these  two  lines  so  that  they 
would  have  even  more  gravity. 

Now,  it  must  be  pointed  out  first  of  all  that  Estienne  is  trying  to  show  that  French  can 
be  better  than  Italian,  but  the  way  he  chooses  to  make  it  so  is  by  creating  increasingly 
general  moral  observations.  (Of  course  this  is  very  unfair  to  Ariosto  who  was  unaware 
that  his  version  might  become  a  major  element  in  a  translating  competition.)  However, 
what  is  of  immediate  concern  to  us  is  that  the  five  passages  that  Estienne  presents  show 
first  his  concern  with  the  choice  between  res  and  verba,  and  secondly  his  concern  that  his 
moral  gravity  impress  us. 

Estienne's  first  two  variations  maintain  a  certain  literal  fidelity  to  the  original  Latin 
passage.  They  have  several  interchangeable  parts— "mon  Dieu"  /  "Dieu  tout-puissant," 
"mortels"  /  "tous  hommes  du  monde,"  "une  nuict  profonde"  /  "ténèbres"— whose  choice 
at  first  glance  appears  to  depend  more  on  the  necessities  of  syllabification  and  rhyme  than 
on  any  profound  difference  of  meaning.  The  differences  between  the  first  two  and  the 
third  variation  are  much  greater  however  than  those  that  would  be  explicable  by  taking 
"a  little  more  liberty"  with  one's  source.  There  is  a  qualitative  difference  of  gravity  in- 
volved since  the  third  variation  contains  a  personalization  of  the  meaning.  "Tous  hommes" 
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/"mortels"  are  transformed  into  "nos  espris"  /  "nous"  and  there  is  a  realization  on  "notre" 
part  that  obscurity  exists.  The  first  two  variations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  independent 
observations.  The  third  changes  the  view  to  participation. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  variations  return  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  first  two,  but  with  signi- 
ficant differences.  The  fourth  contains  some  vestige  of  poetic  imagery— "une  grande 
nuict"— but  the  fifth  is  devoid  of  any  striking  image  whatever.  The  participation  of  the 
third  version,  and  the  relative  concreteness  of  "tous  hommes"  and  "tous  humains"  in  (1) 
and  (4)  have  all  been  replaced  by  the  more  general  "humain  entendement"  and  Estienne 
prefaces  this  by  the  moralistic  "on  voit."  We  have  passed  into  the  realm  of  sentence. 

We  arrive  there  because  the  poet-translator,  after  examining  his  original,  broke  it  down 
into  its  constituent  parts.  Estienne  has  apparently  extracted  four  elements  from  Ovid's 
passage:  "Gods"  as  an  interjection,  "human,"  "[verb],"  and  "darkness."  These  were  then 
considered  as  separate  categories  and  the  res/verba  dichotomy  came  into  play.  For  exam- 
ple, the  interjection  is  reduced  to  the  singular,  and  occurs  in  (1),  (2)  and  (5):  in  the  same 
way,  in  (5)  the  word  "mortalia"  keeps  its  adjectival  function  appearing  as  "humain,"  but 
it  was  transformed  from  the  plural  to  the  singular.  The  original  words— verba— are  gram- 
matically modified,  adjectives  are  added,  res  carries  the  day. 

Once  the  choice  is  made  between  res/verba,  copia- aimed  at  gravity— starts  to  work.  If 
we  consider  Estienne's  five  variations  as  a  single  unit,  interesting  parallels  exist  with 
Erasmus'  De  copia.  In  it,      Erasmus  devotes  considerable  attention  to  synonymous  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  concept,  much  as  does  a  dictionary  of  synonyms.  Chapter  CXXVI— 
"Ignorandi  aut  contra"— contains  as  partial  listings  "scio,  non  ignoro,  non  me  fugit,  non 
me  latet,  non  sum  nescius:  intelligo,  video,  sentio"  and  so  on.  This  is  what  Estienne  has 
actually  done  with  his  four  categories.  Under  the  heading  "Gods"  we  find  "mon  Dieu" 
and  "Dieu"  in  Estienne's  examples.  We  might  expect  the  category  to  continue  with  the 
names  of  specific  gods:  Jupiter,  Juno,  Pan,  Bacchus  and  so  on.  Estienne's  possibilities 
under  the  "human"  category  include  "hommes"  and  "mortels"  in  (1)  and  (2),  "humain" 
as  a  noun  (4)  and  as  an  adjective  (5),  and— answering  the  question  "Who  is  human?"— 
"nous"  in  (3).  The  category  [verb]  presents  an  enormous  range,  as  does  the  category  of 
darkness:  "nuict  profonde,"  "ténèbres,"  "brouillars,"  "grande  nuict,"  and  "aveuglement." 
Having  compiled  this  miniature  thesaurus  on  the  two  lines,  Estienne  then  eliminates  those 
possibilities  that,  to  his  mind,  have  less  gravity,  but  which,  to  a  modern  reader,  may  have 
more  poetic  interest  than  the  ultimate  sentence. 

I  suggest  that  the  process  I  have  outlined  in  this  article  and  the  example  of  it  that  I 
have  analyzed  in  Estienne,  have  a  general  validity  for  all  Renaissance  poet-translators, 
and  that,  as  the  sixteenth  century  unfolded,  the  poet-translator,  rapidly  discouraged  in 
his  longer  poetic  undertakings  by  the  impossibility  of  literal  fidelity,  no  longer  believing 
in  the  inherent  validity  of  the  words  of  his  source,  and  swayed  by  copia,  abandonned  the 
verba  for  the  sense  of  the  original.  This  he  cloaked  with  moral  gravity  and  presented  for 
universal  admiration.  If  we,  as  twentieth  century  readers,  find  that  large  quantities  of 
these  verses  enervate  us,  we  have  missed  the  importance  of  the  undertaking. 

Toronto 
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Translation  Theory  in  Renaissance  France:  The  Poetic  Controversy 

Glyn  P.  Norton 

While  Etienne  Dolet's  La  Manière  de  bien  traduire  d'une  langue  en  aultre  (1540)  repre- 
sents clearly  defined  rhetorical  principles  consistent  with  its  author's  Latinist  training, 
the  links  between  poetic  and  translation  theories  reveal  an  intricate,  yet  previously  un- 
explored problem.    No  investigation  of  French  Renaissance  translation  fails  to  cite  the 
specific  theoretical  treatment  given  in  the  major  poetic  arts  of  the  century.  Little  attempt 
has  been  made,  however,  to  account  for  the  curious  alignment  of  the  poet's  craft  with 
the  translator's  more  prosaic  functions.  If  translation's  role  in  the  pedagogical  program  of 
the  orator  is  unequivocal,  it  is  less  clear  why  Renaissance  poetic  theorists  should  place  it 
among  the  acquisitions  of  the  future  poet.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  early  Renais- 
sance, tracts  on  versified  rhetoric,  oriented  largely  towards  technical  matters,  had  ignored 
the  art  of  translation  as  a  legitimate  poetic  domain.2  Only  when  theoreticians  begin  to 
raise  the  broader  questions  related  to  poetic  invention  and  imitation  does  translation  be- 
gin to  keep  company  with  poetic  theory.    As  early  as  1540,  Dolet's  Orateur  Françoys 
was  to  have  treated  the  arts  of  poetry  and  translation  as  two  distinct  acquisitions.  Eight 
years  later  in  his  Art  Poétique  Françoys,  Sebillet  would  describe  translation  as  a  poetic 
genre  and  as  "le  Pôéme  plus  frequent  et  mieus  receu  dés  estimés  Poètes."    On  the  other 
hand,  his  contemporaries,  Du  Bellay  and  Peletier,  attempt  to  re-define  translation  along 
the  more  conventional,  circumscribed  lines  of  the  rhetorical  program.  These  ideological 
refinements  each  mark  the  passing  of  translation  theory  from  its  previously  exclusive 
place  in  the  Renaissance  preface  to  a  new,  legitimized  role  in  the  poetic  treatise. 

The  ground  for  this  mid-century  development  has  been  well  prepared  by  the  verse 
translators  themselves.  Before  1530,  there  is  already  a  tradition  of  French  translation 
based  on  poetic  texts  dating  from  the  late  fifteenth  century.5  While  prose  versions  of 
ancient  history  and  moral  philosophy  represent  a  much  older  vernacular  line,6  the  reigns 
of  Charles  VIII  and  Louis  XII  signal  a  new  interest  in  the  rendering  of  poetic  texts.  The 
verse  translator's  dilemma  is  immediately  clear:  what  literary  medium  should  he  choose; 
are  the  demands  of  his  model  text  best  met  through  verse  or  prose  version?  Almost  with- 
out exception,  he  follows  the  more  arduous  course  of  the  verse-to-verse  equivalent.7  The 
simple  linguistic  expertise  which  may  have  carried  him  through  when  faced  with  a  prose 
original  is  now  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  technical  problems  of  versification.  His  con- 
cerns are  those  of  both  translator  and  "rimeur";  hence  his  difficulties  are  compounded. 

During  this  pre-1530  spate  of  verse  translation,  only  rarely  do  these  dual  goals  seem 
at  odds  with  one  another;  they  do,  however,  contain  the  very  seeds  of  discontent  to  be 
later  harvested  by  the  Pléiade  apologists.  Aspiring  to  much  more  than  mere  servile  copies 
of  the  original,  translators  of  verse  are  fascinated  by  the  philological  possibilities  of  their 
task.  The  anonymous  author  of  Les  paraboles  maistre  Alain  en  franc  ois  (1492),  while  as- 
serting his  fidelity  to  the  ideas  of  his  model  text,  appears  to  see  this  fidelity  as  a  function 
of  textual  commentary:  "Pour  servir  de  texte  et  de  glose  /  Affin  quon  ne  die  que  ie  mens  / 
Le  teste  rigmerai.  La  prose  /  Je  ferai  selon  les  commens  /  Affin  que  tous  les  elemens  /  De 
la  lettre  puisse  expliquer  .  .  .  ."8  For  the  translator,  there  is  thus  no  conflict  in  this  double 
role.  Textual  fidelity  seems  to  depend  ultimately  on  his  interpretive  expertise  and  ability 
to  gloss  the  original,  skills  clearly  akin  to  those  practiced  in  the  Humanist  school  pro- 
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gram.9  Even  in  translations  lacking  an  explicit  alliance  of  verse  and  prose  gloss,  the  verse 
equivalents  are  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  model  text.      The  implications  of 
this  trend  seem,  then,  unavoidable. 

Verse  translation  becomes  a  vehicle  for  textual  transformation  and  elaboration.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  translator  of  classical  verse  to  produce  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original; 
he  sees  himself  as  a  craftsman  intent  on  creating  his  own  poetic  work  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  model.11  Not  inappropriately,  the  aspirations  of  the  verse  translator  are  equally 
those  of  the  poet.  Each  yearns  for  the  Parnassian  heights;  each  seeks  a  divine  association 
with  the  muses.  Burdened  by  his  own  insufficiency  before  this  ideal,  Michel  de  Tours 
looks  wistfully  on  those  special  faculties  ascribed  to  the  verse  translator:  "II  luy  faudroit 
avoir  autant  de  bouches  que  les  muses  ont  de  nottes,  de  voix  et  sons  differans  logez  et 
mis  en  leur  poetrine:  la  plume  d'aymant  pour  les  escripre:  la  voix  de  tous  les  bons 
eloquens  poètes.  .  .  ."      Well  before  the  "Marotiques,"  this  lofty  conception  announces 
that  growing  awareness  of  the  translator's  creative  purpose  to  be  later  taken  up  by  trans- 
lation's detractors  and  apologists.  Furthermore,  on  a  rudimentary  level,  the  textual  liber- 
ties practiced  by  these  early  verse  translators  anticipate  increased  concerns  over  literal- 
ness  versus  looseness. 

After  1527,  there  is  a  perceptible  decline  in  the  use  of  elaborate  textual  commentary 
and  paraphrase.      The  preoccupation  with  rhetorical  texts  and  theory  during  the  follow- 
ing decade  is,  in  turn,  crucial  for  the  evolution  of  new  attitudes  toward  translation.  While 
the  "sententia"  of  moral  philosophy  attracted  French  translators  as  early  as  the  thirteen- 
th century,  it  is  only  in  the  1530's  that  such  interests  cease  to  be  mere  prefatory  formu- 
lae and  conventions.  The  maturity  of  French  Humanism  in  this  third  decade  and  the  ana- 
logical links  between  classicism  and  vernacularism  give  new  meaning  to  the  translator's 
mission  as  a  transmitter  of  style  and  knowledge.  Exposed  to  the  principles  of  rhetorical 
imitation  in  the  vernacular,  the  verse  translator,  no  less  than  his  prose  counterpart,  ad- 
dresses himself  more  and  more  to  the  elements  of  style  and  meaning.  Although  he  still 
adheres  to  the  pre-1530  tradition  of  the  translator-transformer,  he  tempers  this  role  with 
the  more  recent  notion  of  a  translator-transmitter.  As  the  first  of  this  generation  of  verse 
translators  (many  of  whom  are  poets),14  Clément  Marot,  for  instance,  not  only  seeks  to 
transform  ("transmuer")  the  text  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  but  also  transmit  "la  gravité 
des  sentences"  and  "la  grande  doulceur  du  stille."      In  keeping  with  his  contemporaries, 
he  sees  these  functions  as  part  of  a  broader  goal:  vernacular  illustration. 

From  1540  on,  however,  prefaces  of  the  verse  translators  are  marked  by  a  new  stri- 
dency uncharacteristic  of  the  earlier  expressions  of  lofty  confidence  in  the  translator's 
craft.  The  ideal  of  a  superior  translator-paraphrast,  developed  in  Dolet's  treatise,  is  by  no 
means  universally  adopted.  Theoretical  rifts  begin  to  appear  in  the  translators'  ranks  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  prose  version  and  those  of  verse.  Allusions  to  popular  prejudice 
against  translators  (what  Herberay  des  Essarts  calls  "la  commune  superstition  des  trans- 
lateurs")16 occur  more  frequently.  In  an  especially  significant  preface  to  Terence's 
Andria  (1542),  Charles  Estienne  does  much  to  confirm  the  positive  connotation  of  para- 
phrast  already  developed  by  Dolet  and  defined  by  Robert  Estienne.17  He  thus  proposes 
two  reasons  for  having  rendered  the  text  in  prose  rather  than  verse:  "l'une,  pourautant 
que  la  liberté  d'ung  traducteur,  tel  que  les  Graecz  appelloient  parapbraste  (c'est-à-dire, 
qui  rend  le  sens,  la  phrase  et  l'esprit  d'une  matière,  sans  contrainte  du  langaige),  facile- 
ment se  pert  soubz  la  subjection  du  vers;  l'aultre  à  cause  que  vous  avez  en  ce  royaulme 
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grandement  des  bons  rithmeurs,  lesquelz  facilement  après  ceste  premiere  traduction  la 
pourront  mettre  en  meilleure  rithme  que  je  ne  sçauroye  faire."  The  association  here  is 
clear:  if  verse-to-verse  translation  is  the  mark  of  the  servile  translator,  bound  to  metrical 
and  lexical  limitations,  prose  version  of  poetic  texts  is  the  mark  of  the  translator-para- 
phrast  more  at  liberty  to  duplicate  "sens,"  "phrase,"  and  "esprit."      Well  before  the 
poetic  treatises  of  the  late  1540's,  the  verse  translators  themselves  are  therefore  beginning 
to  define,  in  precise  terms,  the  theoretical  boundaries  of  their  art. 

In  his  1545  preface  to  a  prose  rendering  of  Ariosto,  Jean  des  Gouttes  displays  a  similar 
concern  for  defining  and  defending  the  verse  translator's  role.      Contrary  to  common  pre- 
judice which  sees  all  translators  as  "blanchisseurs  de  murailles,  ou  laueurs  de  tableaux," 
his  translator  performs  no  sleight  of  hand.  Rather  than  take  the  far  more  arduous  course 
of  verse-to-verse  translation  and  its  attendant  poetic  artifice  and  constraint,  he  opts  for 
the  lower,  less  deceitful  road  of  prose,  "partie  suyuant  la  phrase  de  l'Autheur,  partie 
aussi,  le  stile  de  ceste  nostre  langue."  Implicit  in  his  remarks,  then,  is  the  notion  that 
verse-to-verse  version  imposes  on  the  translator  immense  technical  difficulties  to  be 
avoided  by  the  looser  restrictions  of  prose  style.      Unlike  Charles  Estienne,  however, 
Des  Gouttes  is  far  less  absorbed  by  the  problem  of  "sens"  or  "sentence"  than  he  is  by  the 
greater  question  of  a  translator's  fidelity.22  In  a  curious  inversion  of  a  familiar  Horatian 
dictum,      he  espouses  the  same  principle  of  word-for-word  translation  shunned  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries:  "Bien  est  il  vray  que  ledict  Trâslateur,  oultre  la  commune  estima- 
tion de  ceulx,  qui  sans  faire  differêce  de  traduction  a  paraphrase,  ne  de  paraphrase  a 
glose,  dient  que  tout  fidèle  interprète  ne  rëdra  mot  pour  mot,  a  suyui  cest  aultre  Virgile 
presque  tout  de  mot  a  mot.  .  .  ."  While  these  remarks  clearly  contradict  Estienne's  idea  of 
a  translator-paraphrast,  they  nevertheless  contain  a  veiled  attempt  to  categorize  the  trans- 
lator's activities.  Common  opinion,  Des  Gouttes  appears  to  say,  makes  no  lexical  distinc- 
tion between  translation,  paraphrase,  and  gloss-,  all  three  functions  are  fused  under  the 
universal  proscription  of  word-for-word  version.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  concede  that  a 
"translateur"  may  assume  any  one  of  these  roles  and  that  the  word-for-word  interdiction, 
while  appropriate  for  the  paraphrast  and  glossarist,  is  of  no  use  to  the  translator  of 
"phrasis"?  Translators  are,  above  all,  craftsmen  whose  art  is  not  susceptible  to  categorical 
definitions.  What  may  be  fitting  for  the  paraphrast  in  a  given  situation  does  not  necessari- 
ly apply  to  the  word-for-word  verse  translator.  Both  Estienne  and  Des  Gouttes,  in  their 
respective  ways,  thus  seek  to  break  down  common  stereotypes,  each  one  formulating  his 
personal  rationale  for  the  prose  rendering  of  a  poetic  text.  This  same  defensiveness  in  be- 
half of  a  prose  equivalent,  however,  frequently  takes  a  contradictory  role,  as  in 
Barthélémy  Aneau's  Prologue  to  Alciati's  Livret  des  Emblèmes  (1549). 

In  this  important,  rarely  studied  preface,  treating  the  art  of  emblematic  literature,  the 
translator  upholds  the  use  of  verse-for-verse  translation  in  rather  militant  tones.  In  opposi- 
tion to  excessive  paraphrase,  he  proposes  a  literal  ideal  close  to  Latin  diction  and  free  from 
all  lexical  and  conceptual  vagaries:  "Car  tous  ils  [Emblèmes]  sont  translatez  vers  pour 
vers,  &  au  plus  près  de  la  diction  Latine,  sans  paraphrase  extravagante,  ou  changement  de 
sens  &  de  parole."  For  Aneau,  this  is  no  conventional  formula,  but  a  practical  stylistic 
precept  which  he  undertakes  to  defend  in  five  ways:  1)  its  use  by  the  classical  poets; 
2)  the  inevitable  brevity  of  the  epigrammatic  period;  3)  the  spatial  limits  imposed  by  en- 
casing the  "sentence"  within  a  graphic  framework;  4)  the  equality  of  Latin  and  French  in 
expressing  laconic  thought;  5)  and  finally,  the  translator's  own  high  conception  of  his 
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art  ("la  confiance  de  le  pouuoir  faire").  To  all  those  who  would,  in  rebuttal,  cite  the  fami- 
liar words  of  Horace,  Aneau  replies  through  the  person  of  his  book:  "En  translatât  vers 
pour  vers  rendre,  Horace  /  Point  ne  commande:  &  ne  defend  aussi  /  Qui  le  peut  faire  en 
a-il  moins  de  grace?" 

Through  the  above  prefaces,  then,  one  begins  to  perceive  the  broad  lines  of  a  theoreti- 
cal controversy,  antedating  in  fact  the  mid-century  poetic  arts  of  Sebillet,  Du  Bellay,  and 
Peletier.  If  the  translators  of  oratorical  prose  are,  as  we  have  seen,  consistent  in  their  ad- 
herence to  style  and  thought,  the  verse  translators  are  ideologically  divided  according  to 
personal  conceptions  of  their  craft.  During  the  decade  of  the  1540's,  then,  French  transla- 
tion theory  based  on  poetic  texts  is  not  marked  so  much  by  evolution  as  by  polarization 
within  the  translators'  ranks.  By  no  means  is  it  clear,  as  has  often  been  thought,  that 
word-for-word  literalness  has  now  been  rejected  in  favor  of  sense-for-sense  looseness. 
Jean  des  Gouttes  and  Barthélémy  Aneau,  as  partisans  of  word-for-word  rendering,  are 
linked  to  such  contemporaries  as  Lazare  de  Baïf,  Guillaume  Bouchetel,  and  Jacques 
Peletier.24  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  Estienne's  remarks  are  echoed  by  Hughes  Salel, 
Jean  Maugin,  Claude  Gruget,  Gilles  Corrozet,  and  Jean-Pierre  de  Mesmes.25  But  the  mere 
fact  of  this  debate  is  incidental  to  a  wider,  more  far-reaching  development. 

For  the  first  time,  the  implications  of  Claude  de  Seyssel's  early  proposals  of  literary 
creation  through  translation  are  clear.26  Although  the  pre-1530  trend  of  "paraphrase 
extravagante"  appears,  with  Marot,  to  have  given  way  to  a  more  tempered  use  of  textual 
transformation,  the  translator's  lofty  aspirations,  formulated  by  such  early  theorists  as 
Michel  de  Tours,  evolve  towards  an  increasingly  militant  notion  of  his  literary  mission. 
Goals  of  linguistic  illustration  and  transmission  of  classical  style,  diction,  and  thought 
require  a  greater  delineation  of  the  translator's  self-image.  Intent  on  defining  in  precise 
terms  its  functions  and  responsibilities,  the  generation  of  1540  thus  speaks  out  more 
stridently  against  the  stereotyped  views  of  its  public  detractors.  Prefatory  statements  no 
longer  simply  reflect  formulistic  conventions,  but  often  contain  well-developed  critical 
insights  enhancing  the  translator's  creative  identity.27  Both  the  word-for-word 
"literalists"  and  the  sense-for-sense  "conceptualists,"  although  at  ideological  poles  with 
one  another,  envision  a  higher  alliance  of  verse  translation  and  poetic  invention.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly this  new  consciousness  which,  more  than  any  other  factor,  accounts  for  the 
attention  given  to  translation  theory  by  the  mid-century  poetic  theorists. 

Nowhere  is  the  alliance  of  poetry  and  translation  more  explicit  than  in  Salel's  prefa- 
tory epistle  to  Les  Dix  Premiers  Livres  de  l'Iliade  d'Homère  (1545).  In  this  prologue,  he 
invokes  in  his  own  behalf  the  figure  of  "Dame  Poésie,"  the  maternal  protector  and 
champion  of  all  translators  in  their  "publique  querele."28  Elsewhere,  he  sees  the  poet  and 
translator  as  coequals  in  a  struggle  against  their  detractors,29  by  no  means  a  fortuitous 
association.  For  just  as  "Dame  Poésie"  had  nourished  at  her  breast  the  mature  translator, 
so  it  was  she  who  first  nurtured  Homer,  the  exemplary  poet.30  Salel  makes  explicit  then 
what  had  previously  remained  to  a  large  extent  implicit  in  the  translators'  prefaces:  the 
notion  that  verse  translation,  while  subordinate  to  poetic  invention,  shares  with  poetry 
certain  common  interests.  Like  the  poets,  the  translators  see  their  task  not  only  as  a 
technical  labor,  but  as  a  divinely  inspired  act.  Both  must  therefore  join  forces  in  a  cru- 
sade of  self-vindication;  the  translator's  infidelity,  no  less  than  poetic  "fiction"  and 
license,  has  fallen  under  attack  as  the  adversary  of  truth.31  As  Jean  Maugin  later  con- 
firms, citing  Salel  for  special  recognition,  poets  and  translators  are  conjoined  in  a  common 
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poetic  cause  related  to  vernacular  illustration:  "la  langue  Françoyse  ...  a  alaité  en  sa 
court  et  incité  par  ses  bienfaitz  un  grand  nombre  d'espritz  poétiques  à  escrire  si  propre- 
ment, soit  de  leur  invencion  ou  traduction,  que  leur  renomée  a  pénétré  jusques  au-dessus 
des  nues."  2 

One  begins  to  appreciate  then  the  ideological,  as  well  as  chronological,  gap  between 
Dolet's  treatise  (1540)  and  Sebillet's  Art  Poétique  Françoys  (1548).  On  the  one  hand,  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  translation  are  separate  acquisitions  of  the  perfect  orator;  on  the  other, 
translation  has  attained  the  status  of  a  poetic  subdivision.  While  Dolet  conceives  a  pro- 
paedeutic value  for  translation,  Sebillet  sees  it  as  a  literary  end,  "le  pôéme  plus  frequent 
et  mieus  receu  dés  estimés  Poètes  et  dés  doctes  lecteurs"  (187-88).  Falling  within  the 
chapters  on  poetic  genres,  Sebillet's  remarks  on  "version"  are  thus  inconsistent  with 
rhetorical  theory.  They  belong  instead  to  the  theoretical  tradition  of  the  verse  translators 
themselves  who  view  their  craft  as  a  variety  of  verse  composition,  whether  rendered  in 
prose  or  poetry.  Not  unpredictably,  the  model  translators  singled  out  as  exemplary  crafts- 
men are  those  very  poets,  Salel  included,  whose  inventive  genius  is  matched  only  by  their 
imitative  labors:  "Imite  donc  Marot  en  sa  Metamorphose,  en  son  Musée,  en  ses  Psalmes: 
Salel,  en  son  Iliade:  Hérôet,  en  son  Androgyne:  Désmasures,  en  son  Enéide:  Peletier,  en 
son  Odyssée  et  Géorgique"  (190).  But  rather  than  broach  seriously  the  important  subject 
of  poetic  imitation,  Sebillet  retreats  behind  a  simplistic  equation  and  hollow  witticism: 
"Mais  puis  que  la  version  n'est  rien  qu'une  imitation,  t'y  puy  je  mieus  introduire  qu'avec 
imitation"  (190). 

Unlike  Du  Bellay  and  Peletier,  in  fact,  he  proposes  in  his  work  no  systematic  treatment 
of  imitation,  choosing  only  this  sketchy  chapter  on  translation.  While  Bartolomeo  Ricci, 
in  De  Imitatione  (1541),  had  viewed  translation  as  a  subspecies  of  textual  imitation, 
Sebillet  is  unwilling  to  draw  any  theoretical  distinctions.  Furthermore,  he  does  little  to 
define,  as  Jean  des  Gouttes  had  done,  the  nuances  of  a  translator's  role.  Referring  glow- 
ingly to  the  work  of  linguistic  "decoration"  and  the  renaissance  of  letters  brought  about 
by  translation,  he  seeks  to  spur  on  his  translator-poet  through  glorification  of  past  achieve- 
ment. Little  time  is  given  over,  however,  to  enunciating  technical  precepts.  He  appears  to 
borrow  from  Dolet  the  rule  of  linguistic  expertise:  "Mais  garde  et  regarde  que  tu  ays 
autant  parfaite  congnoissance  de  l'idiome  de  l'autheur  que  tu  entreprendras  tourner, 
comme  de  celuy  auquel  tu  délibéreras  de  traduire"  (189).  In  keeping  with  traditional  re- 
course to  Horace,  he  proposes  ostensibly  a  non-literal  duplication  of  "sentence"  and  a 
vague  adherence  to  vernacular  phraseology:  "ne  jure  tant  superstitieusement  aus  mots  de 
ton  auteur,  que  iceus  délaissés  pour  retenir  la  sentence,  tu  ne  serves  de  plus  prés  a  la 
phrase  et  propriété  de  ta  langue,  qu'a  la  diction  de  l'estrangére"  (1 89-90). 34  Nor  is 
Sebillet  here  even  close  to  the  rhetorical  principle  of  superior,  non-literal  version.  For  in 
the  following  year,  he  will  reduce  the  prescriptive  impact  of  these  remarks  by  accepting 
non-literal  translation  as  little  else  but  an  expedient  makeshift  for  an  impracticable,  literal 
ideal.      Word-for-word  version  is  no  longer  the  substandard  mark  of  an  ignorant  transla- 
tor, but  rather  the  ultimate  expression  of  his  higher  calling.  Sebillet  therefore  seems  to 
align  himself  with  Barthélémy  Aneau,  that  other  great  antagonist  of  Du  Bellay  in  Le 
Quintil  Horatian.36 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Sebillet's  treatise,  then,  is  the  narrow,  almost  tentative 
focus  it  gives  to  the  problem  of  translation  theory.  Félix  Gaiffe,  noting  the  curious  ab- 
sence in  this  chapter  of  any  allusion  to  Antoine  Macault  and  Jean  Martin,37  strikes  un- 
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wittingly  at  the  crux  of  the  matter.  As  two  early  exponents  of  the  rhetorical  tradition  and 
the  rendering  of  oratorical  texts,  these  translators  find  no  place  among  Sebillet's  exclu- 
sive band  of  verse  translators.  Translation  would  appear  to  be  a  privileged  domain  where 
the  poets  may  supplement  their  inventive  labors  with  compositions  adding  new  luster  to 
both  the  classical  poets  and  the  vernacular  tongue.  Vague,  one-sided,  and  at  times,  contra- 
dictory, Sebillet's  notions  in  the  Art  Poétique  Françoys  and  in  the  preface  to  Iphigenia 
will  understandably  be  the  most  visible  target  of  reproach  for  Joachim  Du  Bellay  who 
views  translation  theory  in  far  more  complex  terms. 

Without  exception,  scholars  have  previously  drawn  attention  to  the  negative,  captious 
tone  of  Du  Bellay's  theoretical  statements  on  translation  in  the  Deffence.  Indeed,  it  is 
presumably  no  oversight  that  the  bulk  of  these  remarks  are  found  in  the  more  contentious 
chapters  of  the  First  Book  rather  than  in  the  illustrative  material  of  the  Second.      While 
Sebillet  was  quite  content  to  include  his  chapter  on  version  in  the  illustrative  section 
treating  poetic  genres,  Du  Bellay's  stand  represents  a  complete  reversal  of  this  "offence" 
to  the  poet's  inventive  genius.  His  opposition  to  verse  translation  in  Chapter  VII  seems  at 
first  unequivocal.  Setting  himself  firmly  against  these  betrayers  of  classical  authors,  he 
brands  their  artful  deceits  as  an  affront  to  the  sacrosanct  nature  of  poetry:  "O  Apolon! 
O  Muses!    prophaner  ainsi  les  sacrées  reliques  de  l'Antiquité?"  (41).  Even  on  a  lower  level 
of  practical  utility,  the  verse  translator's  labors  are  in  vain:  "Celuy  donques  qui  voudra 
faire  oeuvre  digne  de  prix  en  son  vulgaire,  laisse  ce  labeur  de  traduyre,  principalement  les 
poètes  ..."  (41-42).  Quite  correctly,  Castor  observes  that  verse  translators,  for  Du  Bellay, 
are  incapable  of  transmitting  classical  "eloqution"  (or  eloquence)  into  the  vernacular. 
Du  Bellay,  however,  seems  to  be  aiming  his  barbs  at  the  literalists  who,  through  transmis- 
sion of  classical  diction,  fall  into  the  trap  of  servility  and  constraint.  The  doctrine  of 
linguistic  integrity,  raised  in  Dolet's  second  rule,  is  thus  turned  against  the  slavish  transla- 
tor: "d'autant  que  chacune  Langue  a  je  ne  sçay  quoy  propre  seulement  à  elle,  dont  si 
vous  efforcez  exprimer  le  naif  en  une  autre  Langue,  observant  la  loy  de  traduyre,  qui  est 
n'espacier  point  hors  des  limites  de  l'aucteur,  vostre  diction  sera  contrainte,  froide,  &  de 
mauvaise  grace"  (36).  But  contrary  to  traditional  scholarly  interpretation,  these  words  do 
not  constitute  a  blanket  abnegation  of  translation's  potential  value.  After  all,  having  later 
tried  his  own  hand  at  rendering  Virgil  and  Ovid,40  Du  Bellay  is  no  less  an  accomplice  in 
the  very  activities  he  ostensibly  condemns. 

Upon  closer  inspection,  then,  his  critique  of  translation  appears  scattered  with  qualifi- 
cations and  provisos.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  his  words  are  not  directed  at  those 
official  verse  translators  who,  under  royal  commission,  translate  "les  plus  fameux  poètes 
Grecz  &  Latins"  (41).  Rather  he  attacks  the  mindless  and  facile  manner  of  "ceux  qui  de 
gayeté  de  coeur  .  .  .  entreprennent  de  telles  choses  légèrement"  (41).  Elsewhere,  he  under- 
scores the  risks  of  attempting  to  duplicate  the  "genius"  ("sentence,"  "style,"  "motz," 
"figures")  of  poetic  inventions  (40),  while  later  reaffirming  Dolet's  stand  on  the  feasibility 
of  such  translation  (106-07).  Each  of  his  caveats  is  counterbalanced  by  an  inveterate  con- 
fidence in  a  higher,  more  diligent  form  of  translator:  "Et  qui  voudra  de  bien  près  y  regar- 
der, trouvera  que  nostre  Langue  Francoyse  n'est  si  pauvre,  qu'elle  ne  puysse  rendre  fidèle- 
ment ce  qu'elle  emprunte  des  autres"  (29).  When  he  proposes  in  Chapter  V  that  the  trans- 
mission of  classical  Elocution  is  out  of  bounds  for  the  translator,  he  is  describing  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  "fidèle  traducteur"  whose  functions  are  pedagogical  rather  than  literary: 
"les  fidèles  traducteurs  peuvent  grandement  servir  &  soulaiger  ceux  qui  n'ont  le  moyen 
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unique  de  vacquer  aux  Langues  estrangeres"  (34).  Unable  to  transmit  stylistic  eloquence, 
such  translators  must  address  themselves  to  the  more  literal  demands  of  diction.  Du 
Bellay  thereby  confirms  the  utility  of  word-for-word  version  as  a  pedagogical  and  gram- 
matical tool  for  those  ignorant  of  classical  languages.  1  In  keeping  with  the  rhetorical 
framework  of  the  Deffence,42  he  then  reduces  Sebillet's  high-flown  notions  to  the  more 
practical  scope  of  Humanist  pedagogy;  like  Dolet's  orator,  Du  Bellay's  poet  uses  transla- 
tion as  one  of  several  personal  acquisitions  in  his  literary  program:  "je  produiray  pour 
mes  garans  &  deffenseurs  les  anciens  aucteurs  Romains,  poètes  principalement  &  orateurs, 
les  quelz  .  .  .  ont  vacqué  à  ceste  partie  [la  traduction]  plus  pour  leur  estude  &  profit  par- 
ticulier, que  pour  le  publier  à  l'amplification  de  leur  Langue  .  .  ."  (38-39). 

Du  Bellay  thus  makes  no  broad  denunciation  of  translation  not  only  because  he  con- 
cedes its  pedagogical  utility,  but  also  because  he  sets  down,  as  Charles  Estienne  had  done, 
certain  basic  lexical  distinctions  hitherto  overlooked  in  all  discussions  of  his  critique  on 
translation.  Just  as  Estienne  defines  "traduction"  and  "paraphrase"  as  independent  func- 
tions of  the  general  "translateur,"  Du  Bellay  makes  a  strikingly  similar  observation  in 
Chapter  X:  "Encores  seroy'  je  bien  d'opinion  que  le  scavant  translateur  fist  plus  tost 
l'office  de  paraphraste  que  de  traducteur,  s'efforceant  donner  à  toutes  les  sciences  qu'il 
voudra  traiter  l'ornement  &  lumière  de  sa  Langue  .  .  ."  (60).  The  distinction  is  apparent: 
the  "scavant  translateur,"  in  assuming  the  role  of  translator-paraphrast,  rises  above  the 
word-for-word  literalism  of  the  "fidèle  traducteur."  On  the  one  hand,  the  "traducteurs" 
of  the  earlier  chapters,  while  serving  a  limited  pedagogical  role,  are  bound  to  classical  dic- 
tion; such  lexical  constraints  tend  to  negate  translation  as  a  medium  to  enhance  the  verna- 
cular. On  the  other  hand,  the  translator-paraphrast  accepts  the  linguistic  integrity  of  the 
classical  and  vernacular  tongues,  and  in  so  doing,  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  trans- 
mission of  Elocution.  Du  Bellay's  distinction  is  thus  by  no  means  as  ingenious  as  Chamard 
would  have  us  believe;  for  he  is,  in  fact,  restating  the  rhetorical  case  already  set  down  by 
Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  passed  on  by  Etienne  Dolet.43  Furthermore,  Villey  has  pro- 
posed an  additional  source  for  the  conveying  of  philosophical  "sententia"  discussed  in 
Chapter  X:  the  dialogue  of  Peretto  and  Lascari  in  Speroni's  Dialogo  délie  lingue  (1542). 

No  treatment  of  Du  Bellay's  critique  on  translation,  however,  can  disregard  its  bearing 
on  the  greater  role  of  imitation.  We  have  seen  that  Sebillet  already  side-stepped  this  prob- 
lem by  equating  the  one  with  the  other:  translation  is  indistinguishable  from  the  imitation 
of  model  authors.  For  Quintilian,  the  relation  between  these  dual  concepts  is  more  finely 
drawn.  The  goal  of  oratorical  "facilitas"  rests  on  a  threefold  acquisition  of  spoken  elo- 
quence, imitation,  and  composition  (X,i,3).  While  the  first  two  skills  are  derived  from 
extrinsic  sources  external  to  ourselves,  the  art  of  style  and  composition  comes  to  us  from 
within  (X,iii,l).  As  subspecies  of  composition,  translation  and  paraphrase  are  personal 
exercises  which  promote  not  only  the  development  of  stylistic  excellence,  but  transmit 
copiousness  and  facility  ("copia  ac  facilitas"  [X,v,l  ].  Quintilian 's  treatment  of  imitation 
and  translation  is  therefore  clearly  defined,  lacking  the  conflict  and  confusion  ascribed 
by  Castor  to  Du  Bellay's  doctrine.45  Within  the  triad  of  oratorical  "facilitas,"  imitation's 
role  is  conceived  along  broad,  theoretical  lines,  uncluttered  by  technical  considerations. 
Translation  and  paraphrase,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  practical  exercises  which  enable 
the  orator  to  acquire  his  personal  style;  they  may  be  loosely  construed,  then,  as  limited 
functions  of  a  higher  imitative  ideal. 

In  the  Deffence,  confusion  arises  principally  from  an  intermingling  of  roles.  If  the 
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lexical  distinction  between  the  literalism  of  the  "fidèle  traducteur"  and  the  looseness  of 
the  "scavant  translateur"— paraphrast  is  sharply  defined,  it  is  less  clear  how  Du  Bellay's 
ideal  paraphrast  differs  in  purpose  from  the  ideal  imitator.  On  the  one  hand,  he  tells  us 
that  the  "fidèle  traducteur"  is  incapable  of  conveying  Elocution;  on  the  other  hand,  his 
imitator,  like  the  paraphrast,  aims  only  at  the  model's  artistic  marrow  ("ses  vertuz  & 
bonnes  graces"),  abandoning  any  superficial  mannerisms  ("un  petit  geste  &  façon  de  faire 
vicieuse  de  luy")  (106-07).  The  "fidèle  traducteur,"  bound  to  the  model's  diction,  is  re- 
stricted in  his  goal  of  vernacular  illustration  (41-42;  76-77);  for  the  poetic  imitator,  the 
assimilation  of  words  and  "sententia"  into  French  presents  itself  as  a  feasible  aim  (46-47). 
Du  Bellay  appears  then  to  have  transposed  his  preference  for  the  translator-paraphrast  in- 
to the  discussion  of  an  ideal  imitator.  Each  is  concerned  with  the  deeper,  sub-lexical 
elements  of  style;  each  seeks  to  preserve  the  linguistic  integrity  of  both  classical  and  ver- 
nacular tongues. 

Robert  Estienne's  definition  of  the  paraphrast  as  a  translator  "qui  nô  literam  ex  litera, 
sed  sensum  è  sensu  trâsfert"  would  seem  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  Du  Bellay's  imita- 
tor. Parphrase,  of  course,  is  a  conscious  literary  exercise  and  thus  not  fully  analogous  to 
the  idea  of  unconscious  imitation  contained  in  the  well  known  "innutrition"  metaphor. 
Nevertheless,  Du  Bellay's  own  contemporaries  are  quick  to  note  the  apparent  interchange- 
ability  between  his  use  of  imitation  and  loose  translation.46  Both  techniques  are  the  ad- 
versaries of  literalism,  serving  a  propaedeutic  role  in  the  training  of  the  future  orator  and 
poet.  No  less  than  Dolet's  rhetorical  proposals  on  translation,  Du  Bellay's  concept  of  imi- 
tation, based  primarily  on  Quintilian,  represents  a  constructive  attempt  to  utilize  the 
classical  text  in  a  vernacular  literary  program.  Only  later  in  a  prefatory  letter  to  Jean  de 
Morel  (1552)  does  he  erase  his  earlier  confusions,  addressing  himself  directly  to  the  ideal 
of  verse  translation  and  its  feasibility  as  a  literary  exercise.  Devoid  of  the  previous  bom- 
bast, his  remarks  now  seem  to  confirm  in  softer  tones  the  lexical  distinctions  of  the 
Deffence.  Rejecting  the  literal  method  of  "période  pour  période,  epithete  pour  epithete," 
he  affirms,  as  Dolet  had  done  in  his  third  rule,  the  bond  between  linguistic  integrity  ("la 
propriété  et  structure  d'une  langue")  and  conceptual  "sententia"  ("sans  corrompre  le 
sens").47  The  paraphrast's  higher  role,  alluded  to  in  the  Deffence  (MO),  is  thereby  assi- 
milated in  a  definition  of  the  pre-eminent  verse  translator.  The  tendency,  then,  to  see  Du 
Bellay  exclusively  as  an  antagonist  of  verse  translation  simply  does  not  correspond  to  the 
full  range  of  textual  evidence. 

Borrowing  on  this  oversimplification,  scholars  have  even  sought  to  interpret  Jacques 
Peletier's  later  notions  on  translation  (1555)  as  a  critique  of  Du  Bellay's  stand  and  an  im- 
plicit defense  of  Sebillet.      Indeed,  whatever  resemblance  exists  between  Sebillet's  chap- 
ter "De  la  version"  and  Peletier's  "Des  Traduccions"  is  purely  external.  Both  theorists 
consider  the  subject  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  a  cohesive  treatment  in  their  work; 
both  explain  translation  as  a  form  of  imitation.  Considerably  less  attention  has  been 
given,  however,  to  the  specific  placement  of  Peletier's  chapter  within  the  greater  plan  of 
his  work.  Contrary  to  the  illustrative  section  in  which  Sebillet  places  his  remarks,  Peletier's 
"Des  Traduccions"  is  located  in  the  broader,  theoretical  chapters  of  his  First  Book,  among 
what  the  author  terms  "les  precepcions  universels  âé  la  Poésie"  (147).  Only  in  the  Second 
Book  are  these  universal  precepts  supported  and  illustrated  by  specific  poetic  genres. 
Like  Du  Bellay,  Peletier  seems  unwilling  to  concede  translation  as  a  literary  end.  Rather  he 
incorporates  it  in  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Poet's  craft  is  based. 
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Translation  is  placed  then  in  such  distinguished  company  as  discussions  of  Nature  versus 
Art,  the  subjects  and  composition  of  poetry,  and  the  imitation  of  model  authors.  It  is  one 
of  those  acquired  skills  which  the  poet,  like  the  classical  orator,  brings  to  his  creative 
activity. 

Among  these  early  French  poetic  theorists,  Peletier  is  alone  in  giving  separate  atten- 
tion to  imitation  and  translation.  He  does  not  retreat,  as  Sebillet  had  done,  behind  a  facile 
equation  of  the  two  concepts.  Neither  are  his  distinctions  as  fuzzily  defined  as  Du  Bellay's 
notion  of  an  ideal  imitator  and  the  higher  translator-paraphrast.  He  does,  however,  remain 
close  to  the  rhetorical  guidelines  set  down  by  Quintilian,  choosing  to  treat  these  subjects 
as  independent  phases  in  the  Poet's  formation.  His  chapter  on  imitation  is  thus  little  else 
but  a  partial  restatement  of  Quintilian's  Book  X:2.      His  abundant  references  to  classical 
models  seem  to  confirm  that  imitation  is  an  extrinsic  skill,  dependent  on  sources  external 
to  the  Poet.  For  this  reason,  it  must  be  counterbalanced  by  the  more  intrinsic,  personal 
art  of  composition  and  style:  "Il  ne"  faut  pas  pourtant  que"  le"  Poets'  qui  doet  exceler,  soet 
imitateur  jure  ni  perpétuel.  Eins  se"  propose1  non  seulement  dé  pouuoer  ajouter  du  sien, 
mes  ancorés  de"  pouuoer  fere"  mieus  an  plusieurs  poinz"  (96). 50  Reflecting  Quintilian's 
own  chapter  on  imitation,  Peletier's  remarks  are  therefore  free  of  all  technical  considera- 
tions. Rather  than  address  himself  to  the  practical  methodology  of  composition,  he  is 
more  content  to  discuss  the  models  themselves. 

When  he  states  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  chapter  on  translation,  "la  plus  vree" 
espèce"  d'Imitacion,  c'e  dé  traduire"'  (105),  his  thought  has  moved  from  theoretical  princi- 
ple to  practical  example.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  these  final  chapters,  like  those  of 
Quintilian's  Book  X,  describe  a  precise  writing  program  centered  on  the  intrinsic  skills  of 
poetic  style  and  composition.  The  acquisition  of  stylistic  "facilitas,"  ascribed  by  Quin- 
tilian to  the  extrinsic  models  of  spoken  eloquence  and  imitation,  and  to  the  intrinsic 
sources  of  composition,  gives  Peletier's  theory  a  dual  meaning.  Not  only  does  verse  trans- 
lation call  on  the  Poet's  attention  to  exemplary  models,  but  aims  ultimately  at  his  per- 
sonal stylistic  formation.  It  is,  in  brief,  an  exercise  of  poetic  composition. 

As  in  the  rhetorical  program  of  the  developing  orator,  the  acquisition  of  personal  style, 
for  Peletier,  rests  on  the  Poet's  understanding  and  mastery  of  his  model's  exemplary  style. 
The  exercise  of  translation,  described  in  "Des  Traduccions,"  is  therefore  a  poetic  restate- 
ment of  translation's  rhetorical  sources.  Indeed,  Peletier  is  not  unaware  of  the  tradition 
of  codification  in  translation  theory,  referring  twice  in  his  chapter  to  "la  loe"  de"  Traduc- 
cion"  (107;  110).  The  requirement  of  textual  understanding,  laid  down  in  Dolet's  first 
rule,  is  taken  up  at  length  in  the  ostensibly  digressive  remarks  on  traditional  misinterpre- 
tations of  Horace's  Ars  Poetica  (vv.  128-35).  While  conceptual  forms  transcend  linguistic 
boundaries  and  thereby  pose  no  problem  for  the  translator,  he  must  also  respect  the  inte- 
grity of  individual  languages:  "Les  concepcions  sont  comune's  aus  antâdemans  de"  tous 
homme's:  mes  les  moz  e  manières  dé  parler  sont  particuliers  aus  nacions"  (110). 

Appropriately,  Peletier,  like  Dolet,  ties  this  idea  of  linguistic  "propriété"  to  a  principle 
of  anti-literalism.  Word-for-word  translation,  although  not  intrinsically  blameworthy, 
works  against  linguistic  integrity.-  "les  Traduccions  de"  mot  a  mot  n'ont  pas  grace":  non 
qu'ele"s  soet  contre"  la  loe  de"  Traduccion:  mes  seuleïnant  pour  reson  que"  deus  langues  ne" 
sont  james  uniformes  en  frases"  (110).  Significantly,  Peletier  is  quick  to  cite  in  his  own 
defense  Cicero's  familiar  attack  on  the  literalism  of  the  overdiligent  translator  in  De 
Finibus  (III,iv,15).51  The  verse  translator,  then,  no  less  than  his  oratorical  counterpart, 
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must  go  beyond  the  slavish  demands  of  diction,  turning  instead  to  the  rhetorical  sub- 
divisions of  Invention,  Disposition,  and  Elocution  (105).  Lexical  order  is  thus  superseded 
by  Elocution's  style  and  "sententia:"  "Car  M  Traducteur  pourra  fere*  Françoese'  uni  bêle1 
locucion  Latins'  ou  Grecque:  e  aporter  an  sa  Cite,  auec  \é  poes  des  santanctfs,  la  majesté 
des  clause's  e  elegance's  dé  la  langue"  étrangère".  .  ."  (106-07).  Referring  to  the  intricacies  of 
metrical  quantity  in  Virgil's  third  Eclogue,  Peletier  also  underscores  the  role  of  poetic 
rhythm  in  the  translator's  understanding  of  his  text  (108-09)-a  principle  treated  earlier 
in  Dolet's  fifth  rule.  Finally,  the  question  of  neologism,  raised  by  both  Cicero  and  Dolet, 
is  tempered  by  the  usual  caveat  against  excess:  "Vrei  et  que1  quand  son  Auteur  seYa  exce- 
lant.  .  .  il  lui  sera  permis  d'user  dé  moz  tous  neuz:  pouruu  qu'il  soet  certein  qu'il  n'i  an  et 
point  d'autres  .  .  ."  (107). 

Unlike  his  predecessors,  Sebillet  and  Du  Bellay,  Peletier  grasps  the  relative  value  of 
verse  translation  within  the  Poet's  own  pedagogical  program.  Unsympathetic  to  Sebillet's 
lofty  concept  of  translation  as  a  literary  end,  he  describes  the  ideal  translator  more 
modestly  as  a  practitioner  of  style  and  an  interpreter  of  model  authors.  Rather  than 
grapple,  as  Du  Bellay  had  done,  with  the  gradations  of  translation  and  their  relation  to 
questions  of  imitation,  Peletier  opts  for  a  more  limited  and  thereby  more  precise  delinea- 
tion of  the  translator's  art.  The  captious  tones  of  the  Deffence  have  no  place  in  the  Art 
poétique:  "par  ce*  que*  nous  n'avôs  pas  antrepris  au  commancémant  d'instruire1  le  Poëte" 
mal  ne"  (145).  Peletier  is  committed  simply  to  the  notion  that  the  verse  translator  aspires 
no  higher  than  the  propaedeutic  function  outlined  earlier  in  the  orator's  training.  He  is 
therefore  able  to  use  constructively  the  rhetorical  tradition  of  translation  theory,  assimi- 
lating it  in  the  Poet's  own  literary  formation.  That  superior  translator-paraphrast,  des- 
cribed by  Dolet  and  alluded  to  by  Du  Bellay,  now  becomes  a  full-fledged  and  legitimate 
part  of  the  Renaissance  poetic  treatise. 

Jacques  Peletier's  chapter  on  translation  represents  a  confluence  of  ideological  trends 
grounded  in  the  broader  movement  of  French  Renaissance  Humanism.  With  the  third  de- 
cade of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  more  extensive  use  of  the  vernacular  ceases  to  be  a 
purely  linguistic  development.  Ciceronianism  and  its  attendant  veneration  of  rhetorical 
skills  and  virtues  are  adopted  as  real  values  by  a  vernacular  apologist  like  Geoffroy  Tory. 
Even  such  impassioned  Latinists  as  Guillaume  Budé  and  Etienne  Dolet  each  envision  the 
oratorical  program  beyond  the  classical  boundaries  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  Rhetorical 
thought  and  expression  are  no  longer  the  special  assets  of  a  Humanist  elite,  but  share  in 
the  notion  that  the  transmission  of  "sententia"  and  Elocution  from  classical  to  modern 
idioms  is  a  feasible  literary  aim.  However,  while  the  upsurge  of  Ciceronian  fervor  does 
lend  an  apparent  new  urgency  to  this  notion,  its  source  may  be  traced  to  the  exercises  of 
translation  and  trapoxfrpaois  prescribed  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  renewed  in  the 
Humanist  school  system.  Indeed,  this  post-1530  trend  away  from  prefatory  conventions 
and  towards  a  technical  codification  of  translation  theory  is  clearly  tied  to  existing  peda- 
gogical practice.  Mathurin  Cordier's  De  Corrupti  Sermonis  and  Robert  Estienne's  numer- 
ous grammar  manuals  suggest,  then,  that  the  norms  of  French  Renaissance  translation 
form  a  practical  issue  long  before  they  are  caught  up  in  the  verse  translation  controversy 
of  the  1540's.  Dolet's  later  tract  on  translation  is,  therefore,  not  the  isolated  literary 
event  described  by  numerous  scholars.  It  is  primarily  the  product  of  a  Latinist  formation 
and  must  be  studied  in  the  context  of  pedagogical  practice  and  classical  rhetorical  theory. 
Within  this  framework,  the  art  of  translation  is  conceived  in  propaedeutic  terms,  not  the 
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end  result,  but  the  technical  means  to  a  higher  moral  value.  The  Ciceronian  dictum  is  not 
lost  on  the  Renaissance  theorist,  the  modern  translator  being  invited  to  share  the  mantle 
of  orator  rather  than  that  of  slavish  copier  ("nee  converti  ut  interpres,  sed  ut  orator"). 

In  the  final  analysis,  one  cannot  escape  the  significance  of  these  developments  for  the 
verse  translation  controversy.  No  less  than  such  prose  translators  as  Macault,  Le  Blanc,  and 
Colin,  the  post-1530  verse  translators  likewise  adhere  to  the  rhetorical  ideals  of  "senten- 
tia"  and  Elocution.  These  precepts,  however,  are  by  no  means  universally  upheld.  React- 
ing to  the  textual  license  and  betrayals  of  early  (pre-1530)  verse  translators,  proponents 
of  the  literal  ideal,  verbum  paene  verbo,  become  embroiled  in  an  ideological  struggle  with 
their  rhetorical  antagonists.  While  literalist  and  conceptualist  both  lay  claim  to  the  stan- 
dard of  "fidelity,"  their  uniform  goal  rests  on  irreconcilable  means.  Nor  is  their  lofty  con- 
cept of  the  verse  translator  a  matter  of  dispute.  Almost  unanimously,  they  view  them- 
selves as  coequals  with  poets  in  the  creation  of  a  national  literature.  Only  in  1548,  with 
the  publication  of  Sebillet's  Art  Poétique  Françoys,  is  this  self-esteem  formalized  in  a 
well-developed  poetic  statement.  As  the  tacit  partisan  of  rhetorical  conceptualism, 
Sebillet  embraces  an  anti-literal  stand  in  his  chapter  "De  la  version."  His  curious  omission 
of  all  reference  to  Macault  and  Colin,  coupled  with  a  piecemeal  approach  to  his  subject, 
all  betray,  however,  a  certain  lack  of  commitment  to  the  translator's  more  relative  func- 
tion in  the  rhetorical  program.  Verse  translation  is,  thus,  no  formative  exercise  in  the 
Poet's  training,  but  a  terminal  composition  in  which  the  acquired  poetic  skills  are  all  con- 
joined in  a  literary  creation.  To  the  likes  of  Du  Bellay  and  Peletier  such  a  stand  is  seen  as 
nothing  less  than  arrogant.  Poetry's  illustrative  genres  are  one  thing,  translation  quite 
another.  In  keeping  with  rhetorical  tradition,  these  Pléiade  theorists  are  unable  to  concede 
translation  as  a  terminal  stage  in  the  future  Poet's  literary  program.  On  the  contrary,  it 
belongs  to  a  continuum  of  skills  and  exercises  practiced  no  less  by  the  budding  Poet  than 
by  the  developing  Orator.  The  verse  translation  controversy  thereby  assumes  its  proper 
perspective  only  in  the  broader  framework  of  rhetorical  doctrine.  From  this  alliance  there 
results  a  number  of  significant  conclusions  hitherto  overlooked  in  all  treatments  of  Renais- 
sance vernacularism. 

Translation  theory  in  early  sixteenth-century  France  is  by  no  means  a  loosely  knit 
body  of  doctrine  evolving  haphazardly  across  the  pages  of  countless  prefaces.  After  1530, 
in  fact,  the  art  of  translation  ceases  to  be  an  exclusive  prefatory  issue.  The  translator's 
labors  are  informed  with  a  new  consciousness  of  rhetorical  guidelines.  The  Ciceronian  al- 
lusion to  a  higher,  exemplary  orator  is  transposed  to  vernacular  concerns,  leading,  in  turn, 
to  the  lexical  definition  of  a  higher,  exemplary  translator.  The  notion  of  this  higher  trans- 
lator, centered  around  the  dual  traits  of  literalism  and  conceptualism,  is  a  precise  recollec- 
tion of  the  "interpres"  /  paraphrast  opposition  in  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  What  Barthélémy 
Aneau  refers  to  as  "paraphrase  extravagante  ou  changement  de  sens  &  de  parole"  is  entire- 
ly unrelated  to  the  rhetorical  usage  of  the  term  by  such  theorists  as  Charles  and  Robert 
Estienne,  and  Joachim  Du  Bellay.  In  its  widely  held  meaning,  paraphrase  describes  the 
excesses  of  the  unfaithful  translator  at  liberty  to  transform  both  sense  and  style.  It  belongs 
more  traditionally  to  the  pre-1530  use  of  textual  license  than  to  later  theoretical  trends. 
In  its  rhetorical  sense,  however,  paraphrase  is  the  exercise  of  the  translator/orator  whose 
attention  is  drawn  primarily  to  his  model's  "sententia"  and  Elocution  rather  than  to  its 
lexical  order.  Within  the  scope  of  the  oratorical  program,  it  is  one  of  many  acquisitions,  a 
stylistic  skill  in  the  formation  of  a  higher  ideal.  The  paraphrast,  while  granted  these  more 
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lofty  rhetorical  functions,  thus  enjoys  a  position  of  only  relative,  propaedeutic  value. 

The  implications  of  this  lexical  distinction  for  the  verse  translation  controversy  are 
clear.  The  translator's  absolute  prestige,  accorded  him  by  Sebillet,  is  at  irreconcilable  odds 
with  the  relativism  of  the  Pléiade  theorists.  On  the  one  hand,  translation  retains  a  poetic 
status— one  of  the  illustrative  genres  of  the  future  Poet.  For  the  Pléiade,  however,  the 
poem  reigns  supreme.  Poetic  invention  is  not  among  the  proper  concerns  of  the  translator, 
and  thereby  takes  precedence  over  translation  as  an  exercise  of  composition.  Recalling  a 
corresponding  place  in  the  rhetorical  pedagogy,  verse  translation  is  no  more  than  an 
acquisition  of  the  future  Poet;  its  primary  value  lies  in  his  literary  formation.  Like  the 
translator/orator,  the  translator/poet  must  take  the  higher  road  of  paraphrase— not  the 
extravagance  of  textual  license,  but  an  unswerving  attention  to  all  matters  of  "sententia" 
and  Elocution.  Rhetorical  tradition,  although  rejected  or  modified  by  the  Pléiade  poets 
in  many  aspects  of  their  doctrine,  assumes,  then,  a  corollary  purpose  in  their  views  on 
verse  translation. 

At  this  point,  a  revision  of  certain  misconceptions  seems  in  order.  Pléiade  theorists  are 
not  the  relentless  foes  of  translation,  described  in  traditional  scholarly  treatments.  Of 
course,  their  linguistic  theories  preclude  any  unconditional  commitment  to  translation  as 
the  sole  means  of  enriching  the  French  language.  Moreover,  they  may,  with  some  justice, 
decry  the  textual  betrayals  of  so-called  "fidèles  traducteurs."  Translation,  however,  is  too 
much  a  part  of  their  own  poetic  formation  to  be  dispensed  with  entirely  in  the  future 
Poet's  literary  program.  The  crux  of  the  controversy  rests,  then,  on  a  more  pivotal  issue 
than  simply  partisans  versus  antagonists  of  verse  translation.  The  question,  in  plain  terms, 
is  this:  what  is  the  proper  place  of  translation  in  the  poetic  pedagogy?  Sebillet's  response 
is  absolute:  raised  to  the  status  of  illustrative  genre,  translation  is  "le  Pôéme  plus  frequent 
et  mieus  receu."  The  Pléiade,  following  Dolet's  example,  sees  it  instead  as  a  preparatory 
exercise  of  composition  whose  value  is  relative  to  a  full  range  of  other  skills.  The  assimila- 
tion of  rhetorical  theory  thereby  enables  the  relativists  to  place  verse  translation  in  its 
legitimate  perspective. 
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Bersuire,  and  Laurent  de  Premierfait  had  each 
produced  French  versions  of  Aristotle, 
Boethius,  Livy,  and  Boccaccio  in  the  medieval 
period.  Many  of  the  translations  of  Charles  V's 
important  reign  were  not  printed,  of  course, 
until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  See 
Larwill,  La  Théorie,  pp.  8-9. 

7  On  the  predominance  of  verse-to-verse  trans- 
lation, see  Henri  Chamard's  article,  "La  Tra- 
duction" in  Dictionnaire  des  lettres  françaises, 
Le  Seizième  siècle,  éd.  Georges  Grente  (Paris: 
Fayard,  1951),  vol.  1,  670-71;  and  Larwill, 
La  Théorie,  pp.  40-41.  Two  notable  verse-to- 
prose  equivalents  are  Colard  Mansion's  Bible 
des  poètes  (1493)-a  Christian  rendition  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  and  an  anonymous 
translation  of  Pulci,  Morgant  le  Grant  (1519). 
See  Larwill,  La  Théorie,  pp.  41-42. 


8  See  the  Prologue,  Les  paraboles  maistre  Alain 
en  franc  ois  (Paris,  1492). 

9  See  Part  I  of  the  present  study,  n.  15.  Another 
notable  example  of  the  verse/gloss  approach  is 
found  in  Therence  en  françois,  prose  et  rime 
avecques  le  latin  (Paris,  c.  1502). 

10  Cf.  esp.  the  anonymous  Ovide,  de  arte  amandi 
translate  de  Latin  en  François  (Genève,  n.d.); 
Michel  de  Tours'  Les  bucoliques  de  Virgille 
Maron  .  .  .  (Paris,  1516),  and  Les  georgicques 
de  Virgille  maron  .  .  .  (Paris,  1519).  As  a  pre- 
1530  verse  translator,  Octavien  de  Saint-Gelays 
is  almost  alone  in  proposing  a  more  literal, 
word-for-word  ideal  in  the  Prologue  to  his  ver- 
sion of  Virgil's  Aeneid:  Les  Eneydes  de  Vir- 
gille (Paris,  1 509). 

11  See  A.  de  Blignières,  Essai  sur  Amyot,  p.  252, 
n.  1. 

12  Prologue  to  Les  georgicques. 

13  Jean  Porcher  stresses  the  role  of  Claude  de 
Seyssel  in  this  theoretical  transformation. 
"La  Théologie  naturelle  et  les  théories  de  la 
traduction  au  XVle  siècle,"  in  Oeuvres  com- 
plètes of  Montaigne,  éd.  Armaingaud  (Paris: 
Conard,  1935),  X,  449-50. 

14  See  esp.  Salel's  version  of  the  Iliad  (Paris, 
1545);  Héroët's  L' Androgyne  de  Platon  (Lyon, 
1542);  Desmasure 's  version  of  the  Aeneid 
(Lyon,  1552);  and  Peletier's  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  (Books  I-II),  and  Book  I  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  in  Oeuvres  poétiques  (Paris,  1547). 

15  See  the  Prologue  to  Francis  I  at  the  head  of 
Le  Premier  Livre  de  la  Metamorphose  Dovide 
(Paris,  1534).  On  Marot's  theory  of  translation 
and  imitation,  see  Stephen  G.  Nichols,  Jr., 
"Marot,  Villon  and  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  A 
Study  in  the  Language  of  Creation  and  Re- 
creation," Studies  in  Philology,  63  (1966), 
135^3;64  (1967),  25^3. 

16  See  his  prefatory  epistle  to  the  Duke  of 
Orléans  in  Le  Premier  Liure  de  Amadis  de 
Gaule  (Paris,  1540). 

17  For  these  definitions,  see  the  Dictionarium,  seu 
Latinae  Linguae  thesaurus  (Paris,  1531),  II, 
610;  and  Dictionarium  Latin ogallicum  (Paris, 
1546),  p.  905;  as  well  as  Part  I  of  the  present 
study,  n.  26. 

18  On  the  duplication  of  "phrasis"  in  translation, 
see  Henri  Estienne's  Traité  de  la  conformité  du 
langage  français  avec  le  grec  (Paris,  1  565);  and 
the  discussion  of  J.B.  Trapp,  "The  Conformity 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Vernacular:  the  History 
of  a  Renaissance  Theory  of  Languages,"  in 
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Classical  Influences  on  European  Culture  A.D. 
500-1500,  ed.  R.R.  Bolgar  (Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge Univ.  Press,  1971),  pp.  239-44. 

19  See  the  prefatory  episde  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Ferrara,  Roland  Furieux  (Lyon,  1544). 

20  Chamard,  in  his  edition,  sees  the  epithet 
"reblanchisseurs  de  murailles"  as  the  creation 
of  Du  Bellay:  "Je  ne  l'ai  trouvée  nulle  part 
ailleurs"  (p.  76,  n.  4).  Its  earlier  use  by  Des 
Gouttes  is  thus  a  clear  refutation  of  these 
findings. 

21  In  his  Art  et  Science  de  Rhétorique  métrifiée 
(1539),  Gracien  du  Pont  expresses  this  idea  of 
servility  to  verse's  technical  constraint: 
"[Rithme]  qu'est  plus  subtille  et  difficile,  pour 
la  subgection  des  regies,  proportion  et  mesure, 
que  la  diet  prose."  Cited  in  Castor,  Pléiade 
Poetics,  p.  19. 

22  It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  text  in 
question  is  a  vernacular  work,  "sententia"  is 
normally  taken  to  be  a  property  of  authors  in 
Latin  or  Greek.  Not  infrequently,  "sententia" 
is  also  considered  a  linguistic  property,  as  in 
the  notion  that  Latin  expresses  more  "sen- 
tence" in  less  words  than  does  French:  see 
Barthélémy  Aneau's  preface  to  Alciati's 
Livret  des  Emblèmes  (Lyon,  1549). 

23  A rs  Poetica,  133-34:  "nec  verbo  verbum 
curabis  reddere  fidus  /  interpres  .  .  .  ."  One  of 
the  earliest  allusions  to  this  precept  in 
Renaissance  translation  theory  is  found  in 
Geoffroy  Tory's  version  of  Egnazio's  Summaire 
de  chroniques  (Paris,  1529). 

24  Cf.  Lazare  de  Baïf's  Prologue  to  Tragédie  de 
Sophocles  intitulée  Electra  (Paris,  1537); 
Bouchetel's  La  Tragédie  d'Euripide  nommée 
Hecuba  (Paris,  1544);  Peletier's  Deux  premiers 
livres  de  l'Odysée  d'Homère,  in  the  Oeuvres 
poétiques  (Paris,  1547).  In  his  Art  Poétique 
(Lyon,  1555),  Peletier  appears,  however,  to 
deny  this  proposal  of  literalness.  See  Porcher, 
"La  Théologie  naturelle,  "pp.  457-58. 

25  Cf.  Salel's  "Epistre  de  Dame  Poésie"  at  the 
head  of  Les  Dix  Premiers  Livres  de  l'Iliade 
d'Homère,  Prince  des  poètes  (Paris,  1545); 
Maugin's  Palmerin  d'Olive  (Paris,  1546); 
Corrozet's  Les  Fables  du  très  ancien  Esope 
(Paris,  1542);  De  Mesmes'  version  of  Ariosto's 
La  Comédie  des  Supposez  (Paris,  1552);  Gruget's 
Les  Dialogues  de  Speroni  (Paris,  1551). 

26  See  Part  I  of  the  present  study,  n.  2. 

27  This  development  is  not  only  true  of  prefatory 
remarks  on  translation,  but  of  the  critical 


preface  in  general.  For  the  importance  of  the 
critical  preface  as  an  anticipation  of  mid-cen- 
tury poetic  theory,  see  Weinberg,  Critical 
Prefaces  of  the  French  Renaissance  (Evanston: 
Northwestern  Univ.  Press,  1950),  pp.  1-33. 

28  "Je  respondray,  non  pour  seul  excuser  /  Ce 
traduisant  ne  pour  eulx  [his  detractors) 
accuser,  /  Mais  soubstenant  la  publique  querele 
/  Des  translateurs,  nourriz  de  ma  mamelle." 

29  "Et  quant  à  ceulx  qui  font  petite  estime  /  De 
translater  ou  faire  vers  en  rhythme,  /  S'il  leur 
plaisoit  ung  petit  esprouver  /  Cest  exercice  ...." 

30  "J'ay  alaicté  et  nourry,  comme  mere,  /  Plusieurs 
enfans,  entre  lesquelz  Homère  /  Fut  le  premier 

.  ..."  In  the  encomium  which  follows  these 
words,  Homer  is  acclaimed  as  the  stylistic 
master  both  of  loftiness  in  the  use  of  great 
themes  and  of  propriety  in  the  use  of  low 
ones.  He  is  the  primal  source  of  the  poetic  arts, 
the  "Ocean"  which  irrigates,  through  poetry, 
Man's  moral  and  intellectual  life:  "—Car  la 
chose  profonde,  /  Il  [Homer]  la  traictoit 
haultement,  et  la  basse  /  Très  proprement  et 
non  sans  grande  grace  /  .  .  .  C'est  l'Océan  d'où 
sont  ainsi  coulez  /  Les  clairs  ruysseaulx,  pour 
l'esprit  arrouser  /  De  bon  sçavoir  et  puys  le 
disposer  /  A  la  vertu  .  ..."  It  is  in  the  allusive 
framework  of  these  remarks  that  Salel's  stance 
is  most  telling.  This  clear  reference  to  Quin- 
tilian's  Book  X,  1,  46,  deals  with  the  subject 
of  reading  model  authors  and  adjoins  the 
important  treatment  of  imitation  and  transla- 
tion discussed  in  the  first  part  of  the  present 
study.  It  is  thus  further  evidence  of  the  trans- 
lator's exposure  to  the  rhetorical  "loci  classici" 
dealing  with  the  art  of  translation.  On  this 
source,  see  Philipp  August  Becker's  essay, 
"Hugues  Salel  (1503-1553),"  Zeitschrift  fur 
franzôsische  Sprache  und  Litteratur,  LV  (1932), 
475-512. 

31  On  the  role  of  poetic  license  and  untruth, 
see  the  excellent  analysis  of  Castor,  Pléiade 
Poetics,  pp.  118-19;  156-67. 

32  Preface  to  the  Palmerin  d'Olive  (Paris,  1546). 

33  See  Weinberg,  A  History,  I,  102-04;  and  Pierre 
Villey,  Les  Sources  italiennes  de  la  "De f fence 
et  Illustration  de  la  Langue  françoyse"  de 
Joachim  du  Bellay  (Paris:  Champion,  1908), 
pp.  xlv-xlvii. 

34  On  the  Horatian  source  of  the  passage,  see 
Gaiffe's  edition  of  Sebillet,  p.  189,  n.  4. 

3  5  See  his  preface  to  L'lphigene  d'Euripide  (Paris, 
1 549):  "Si  au  reste  je  n'ay  traduit  vers  pour 
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vers,  c'a  étté  pource  que  je  ne  l'ay  peu  et  que 
je  croy  qu'il  ne  se  peut  faire  .  .  .  ."  Although  he 
refers  to  an  impracticable  ideal,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  superior  goal  in  clear  contrast  to  the 
rhetorical  non-literalism  of  the  translator- 
paraphrast. 

36  Aneau's  views  on  literal  translation,  already 
expressed  in  his  preface  to  the  Livret  des 
Emblèmes,  are  further  confirmed  in  the  pre- 
face to  Le  Quintil  Horatian  (Lyon,  1551): 
"Lesquels  vers  j'ay  icy  apposez  renduz  à  peu 
près  mot  à  mot,  &  par  François  .  ..."  In  Du 
Bellay's  Deffence  et  Illustration  de  la  Langue 
françoyse,  éd.  Henri  Chamard  (Paris:  Didier, 
1948),  p.  x.  All  further  references  to  Le  Quintil 
or  La  Deffence  will  be  taken  from  this  edition. 

37  Art  Poétique  Fran çoy s,  p.  191,  n.  1. 

38  See  I:  4-7;  10. 

39  Pléiade  Poetics,  p.  65. 

40  See  Le  quatriesme  livre  de  l'Eneïde  de  Virgile 
en  vers  franc  ois.  La  complainte  de  Didon  à 
Enée,  poésie  d'Ovide  (Paris,  1552). 

41  On  the  role  of  the  bilingual  manuals  and  trans- 
lations, see  Part  I  of  the  present  study. 

42  On  this  framework,  see  Castor,  Pléiade  Poetics, 
pp.  101-02. 

43  Deffence,  p.  60,  n.  2.  On  the  possible  influence 
of  Dolet's  five  rules,  see  Chamard's  Histoire  de 
la  Pléiade,  I  (Paris:  Didier,  1939-40),pp.  175-77. 
For  Weinberg,  the  Deffence  is  a  theoretical 
supplement  to  Dolet's  L 'Orateur  Françoys 
(Critical  Prefaces,  p.  17).  At  the  end  of  Book  I, 
Du  Bellay,  of  course,  affirms  his  acquaintance 
with  Dolet's  unfinished  work  (85-86). 

44  Les  Sources  italiennes,  pp.  49-60.  This  dialogue 
appears  based  on  one  of  the  major  "loci 
classici"  of  rhetorical  theory:  Cicero's  De 
Finibus,  I,  ii,  4;  and  III,  iv,  15.  Peletier  also 
makes  reference  to  this  classical  source  in  his 
preface  to  Horace's  Art  poétique  (1545).  See 
Weinberg,  Critical  Prefaces,  p.  113. 

45  Pléiade  Poetics,  pp.  67-68. 

46  In  the  Réplique  aux  furieuses  defenses  de  Louis 
Meigret  (Lyon,  1551),  Guillaume  Des  Autelz 
asserts  that  Du  Bellay  and  his  fellow  imitators 
"different  en  rien  des  translateurs  qu'ilz 
mesprisent  tant,  sinon  en  ce  qu'ilz  laissent  ou 
changent  ce  qu'il  leur  plait .  .  ."  (pp.  58-59). 

47  Epître  à  Jean  de  Morel,  Le  quatriesme  livre  de 
l'Eneïde  de  Virgile  en  vers  franc  ois.  La  complainte 
de  Didon  à  Enée,  poésie  d'Ovide  (Paris,  1552). 


48  See  L'Art  poétique,  "Des  Traduccions,"  éd. 
André  Boulanger  (Paris:  Belles  Lettres,  1930), 
p.  105,  n.  1-2.  All  other  references  will  be  to 
this  edition.  Expressing  a  more  moderate  view, 
Castor  feels  that  Peletier  "seems  to  have  been 
considerably  less  critical  of  translations  of 
poetry  than  Du  Bellay"  (p.  70). 

49  See  Boulanger's  notes  (pp.  95-104)  for  specific 
references. 

50  While  Boulanger  ascribes  this  idea  to  Quintilian 
(X,  ii,  9),  I  would  propose  the  additional 
source  of  X,  ii,  28:  "Qui  vero  etiam  propria  his 
bona  adiecerit,  ut  suppléât  quae  deerant .  .  .  .." 

51  See  Boulanger,  p.  110,  n.  28.  Earlier,  in  the 
preface  to  his  version  of  Horace's  Art  poétique 
(Paris,  1545),  Peletier  used  these  same  pages  to 
defend  the  translations  of  philosophy.  See 
Weinberg,  Critical  Prefaces,  p.  113. 


Archangel  Michael  vs.  the  Antichrist:  The  Servetian  Drama  of  the  Apocalypse 

Jerome  Friedman 

Michael  Servetus  was  born  in  Navarre  in  1509  or  1511,  and  died  in  1553.  During  his  short 
lifetime  he  was  burnt  in  absentia  by  Catholic  authorities  in  Vienne  as  well  as  in  the  flesh 
in  Geneva.  This  Spaniard's  tumultuous  life  led  George  Williams  to  write:  "Michael  Servetus 
of  Navarre  was  indeed  the  veritable  effigy  for  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  of  all  that 
seemed  execrable  in  the  Radical  Reformation."    Even  in  an  age  of  widespread  dissent 
Servetus'  writings  were  considered  an  outrage.    His  name  was  so  well  known  all  over 
Europe  that  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  country  to  country,  assuming  an  alias  in  his  search 
for  refuge. 

Aside  from  his  religious  writings,  Servetus  practiced  at  a  variety  of  professions  with 
great  success.3  He  edited  a  polyglot  version  of  the  Bible,  adding  very  unconventional 
notes  on  the  nature  of  prophecy;  practiced  medicine  and  wrote  tracts  on  various  medical 
issues  while  discovering  the  pulmonary  circulation  of  the  blood.  His  work  in  the  field  of 
geography  has  been  recognized  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  comparative  geography 
and  demography.  In  addition,  Servetus  was  thrown  off  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  for  practicing  'judicial  astrology',  fortune  telling.  Even  after  his  death 
Servetus'  name  was  associated  with  subversive  causes.  His  execution  in  Geneva  became  a 
focal  point  for  those  who  advanced  the  cause  of  religious  toleration,  and  for  a  time  it 
appeared  that  Servetus  would  cause  far  greater  discomfort  to  the  good  pastors  of  Geneva 
after  his  death  than  during  his  brief  tenure  on  earth.  Today  Servetus  is  generally  consider- 
ed a  pioneer  in  those  trends  of  thought  which  later  culminated  in  modern  Unitarianism. 
But  among  all  the  images  associated  with  the  name  Michael  Servetus  rarely,  if  ever,  does 
one  find  that  of  millenarian  or  chiliast. 

Thinking  of  millenarianism  brings  several  diverse  pictures  to  mind,  but  Servetus  was 
none  of  these.    Not  a  Tanchelm  claiming  to  be  Christ,  or  a  Master  of  Hungary  or  Peter  the 
Hermit  possessing  a  written  commission  from  the  Virgin  Mary  to  usher  in  some  new  order. 
Neither  was  Servetus  an  ecstatic  Flaggelant  reliving  Christ's  passion  through  self  mutila- 
tion and  thereby  assuming  divine  powers.  Conversely,  Servetus  was  not  a  follower  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  who  cleansed  themselves  through  sexual  intercourse  with  as 
many  people  as  possible.  Similarly,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Servetus  shared  even  a  mild 
interest  in  Thomas  Muntzer,  the  Drummer  of  Niklashousen,  or  any  other  person  who 
sought  some  measure  of  social  and  economic  reorganization  in  the  coming  Kingdom  of 
the  Saints.  Servetus  was  none  of  these  and  for  this  reason  he  has  escaped  millenarian 
identification  to  date. 

At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  Servetus'  apocalyptic  thought  was  dominated  by 
the  figure  of  the  Antichrist,  and  only  secondarily  concerned  with  the  returned  Christ  and 
Kingdom  of  God.  In  Servetus'  schema,  Christ  and  Antichrist  are  rival  forces  with  the  ful- 
fillment of  time  bringing  the  victory  of  Christ  over  His  adversary.  In  many  locations  this 
dualism  is  made  apparent  as  when  Servetus  wrote:  "Satan  was  incarnated  as  a  beast,  as- 
cending from  the  Abyss  of  the  sea  to  become  Pope  on  Earth,  just  as  the  Word  of  God, 
descending  from  the  sky,  was  made  a  man  on  Earth;  one  as  Christ,  the  other  Antichrist." 
Indeed,  Servetus  saw  in  the  Antichrist  a  power,  albeit  destructive,  as  great  as  that  of 
Christ  Himself.  Above,  the  term  'incarnated'  was  used  to  refer  to  the  Antichrist  though 
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it  is  conventionally  employed  almost  exclusively  in  reference  to  Christ,  but  this  was  not 
the  only  similarity  between  the  two.  "Perchance  you  oppose  us,  that  [even]  before  the 
Papacy  the  Spirit  of  the  Antichrist  came  to  be,  as  John  teaches.  We  conclude  this:  The 
Spirit  of  the  Antichrist  commenced  together  with  the  beginning  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
but  occupied  the  Papal  authority."    Thus,  just  as  goodness  existed  from  all  time,  so  too 
did  the  force  of  evil.  Though  history  is  a  series  of  encounters  between  the  two,  the  first 
confrontation  came  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  where  man,  created  after  the  image  of  Christ 
and  possessing  a  divine  breathe  of  life,  succumbed  to  the  Devil  represented  by  the  form 
of  a  Serpent.  The  result,  Servetus  explained,  is  that  "God  withdraws  from  us  and  the 
Serpent  enters;  two  great  evils."    The  purely  religious  consequences  of  original  sin  are 
spiritual  death  and  human  weakness,  but  in  our  context  equally  important  are  the  cos-, 
mic  effects  which  resulted  in  Satan  taking  possession  of  God's  creation.  "Having  accepted 
authority  over  man,  the  demon  accepted  authority  over  that  which  was  made  for  man's 
use,  as  in  the  case  of  animals  over  whom  authority  was  at  first  given  to  man.  The  evil  one 
extended  itself  to  animals  who  were  infected  by  the  Serpent  and  (thus]  do  us  harm.  The 
evil  is  especially  present  in  the  earth  itself,  in  fruits.  The  pollution  in  animals  is  from  the 
demon's  infection."    So  great  was  the  earthly  pollution  of  Satan  that  paradise  itself  was 
a  nest  of  corruption.      And  yet,  even  this  did  not  exhaust  the  power  of  the  Serpent. 
"The  heavenly  bodies  are  ruined  and  filled  with  it  [evil]  for  the  heavenly  bodies  are  pol- 
luted with  the  Serpent.  The  stars,  which  are  from  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
are  now  openly  free  of  God  .  .  .  and  sin  and  harm  now  flow  from  there."11 

While  Satan's  efforts  have  been  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  only  with  Christ's 
assumption  of  flesh,  and  the  demon's  incarnation,  that  the  latter  increased  his  activity 
and  assumed  his  role  of  Antichrist.  As  a  consequence,  the  rivalry  between  good  and  evil 
was  heightened.  Surely  there  were  many  who  served  Satan,  but  Servetus  identified  the 
Gnostic  teacher  Simon  Magus  as  the  leading  official  expositor  of  the  views  of  the  Anti- 
christ. Despite  the  widespread  acceptance  of  this  ancient  heresy,  Servetus  asserted  that 
the  forces  of  evil  "did  not  prevail  until  the  Spirit  of  the  Dragon  itself  settled  into  the  pon- 
tifical seat.  There,  at  that  time,  was  the  consummate  apostasy."      The  Spanish  radical 
was  not  certain  when  exactly  the  Papacy  became  the  seat  of  evil,  but,  he  speculated, 
".  .  .  it  was  truly  conspicuous  in  stability  and  reign  from  the  time  of  Sylvester  and  Con- 
stantine."13 

As  in  the  case  of  Eden  where  God  withdrew  from  man  in  the  face  of  evil,  so  here  again, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Antichrist  as  ruler  of  the  temporal  world  and 
the  Christian  Church,  Christ  left  man  and  the  world  of  evil.  "From  the  time  soon  after 
the  ecumenical  council,  the  Son  of  God  was  taken  from  us,  the  Church  left  desolated,  and 
all  the  abominations  were  decreed  in  law."      And  so  for  the  second  time  God  yielded  to 
evil,  and  all  Christian  history  since  Constantine  is  thus  tainted  and  corrupted.  The  extent 
of  this  pollution  extended  past  the  power  of  temporal  Rome,  or  the  Church  as  the  body 
of  Christ,  both  of  which  Servetus  denied,  to  the  very  core  of  Christian  belief.  Servetus 
explained:  "Anyone  truly  knows  the  Pope  to  be  the  Antichrist  and  truly  believes  the 
Papistical  Trinity,  infant  baptism,  and  the  other  sacraments  of  the  Papacy  to  be  teachings 
of  the  Demon."15 

The  world  and  Church  bathe  in  the  evil  of  Eden,  a  situation  that  can  be  rectified  only 
by  the  second  coming.  Thus  Christ's  incarnation  was  only  partially  effective  in  the  cause 
of  human  salvation.  Servetus  wrote:  "If  Christ  was  spiritually  killed  by  the  Papacy,  as 
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John  says,  it  follows  then  that  there  will  be  a  spiritual  resurrection  in  the  future."      The 
Parousia  in  turn  depends  upon  ridding  the  world  of  the  Antichrist,  that  force  which  twice 
forced  the  withdrawal  of  God.  In  determining  how  long  the  reign  of  the  Antichrist  might 
be,  Servetus  followed  the  Joachimite  tradition  that  "The  reign  of  the  Antichrist  would 
endure  1260  years"  adding  "after  the  end  of  which  will  be  a  heavenly  war."      To  deter- 
mine the  temporal  date  of  this  debacle  he  added  325  years  to  represent  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  during  the  reign  of  Constantine.  This  computation  led  to  the  date  1585  as  the 
time  the  reign  of  evil  would  end.18  In  this  cataclysmic  battle  of  Armageddon  the  true 
saints  would  come  forward  to  do  battle  with  evil.  Servetus  envisioned  "Heaven  and  earth 
against  the  Dragon,  and  the  Antichrist  dislodged.  Daniel  said  these  fighters  will  be  of  the 
most  holy."      Many  times  he  warned  that  only  the  holy  would  remain  after  the  final 
destruction,      and  when  writing  to  an  unsympathetic  John  Calvin,  Servetus  stressed  that 
man  must  take  a  stand  against  evil:  ".  .  .  it  is  men  who  will  fight  there,  exposing  their 
souls  to  death  in  blood,  and  for  a  testimony  to  Christ." 

Despite  the  prevalence  of  chiliastic  speculation  throughout  the  later  middle  ages  and 
reformation  period,  Servetus'  sources  were  the  books  of  Daniel,  John,  and  Revelation, 
and  not  the  writings  of  Europe's  great  millenarian  thinkers.  He  accepted  from  Revelation 
such  notions  as  the  Antichrist  coming  from  the  Abyss  of  the  sea  [Rev.  11  ;7,  13  ;1  ]  the 
term  Dragon  [Rev.  13  ;1 1  ]  and  the  identification  of  Rome  as  the  locus  of  this  evil  force 
[Rev.  17;9].  Again,  the  idea  of  the  Antichrist  as  a  deceiver  of  the  people  can  also  be 
found  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  [  13;14,  19;20].  These  traces  of  influence  are  not  very 
significant,  however,  in  light  of  Servetus'  general  divergence  from  his  Scriptural  sources. 
Unlike  the  First  Epistle  of  John  [2;19]  the  Antichrist  is  not  merely  one  who  denies  Christ 
as  the  true  Messiah.  Neither  did  Servetus  follow  the  traditions  of  Mark  13  ;22  or  Matthew 
24;24  where  the  Antichrist  is  identified  with  false  prophets.  Similarly,  though  he  was 
familiar  with  Paul's  concept  of  the  'Man  of  Lawlessness,  the  Son  of  Perdition'  of  II  Thes- 
salonian  2;3-4,      who  pretends  he  is  divine  and  sets  himself  up  in  the  Temple,  Servetus' 
ideas  surpassed  such  views.  Rather  than  characterizing  the  Antichrist  as  a  man,  even  a 
great  magician,  this  being  is  the  incarnation  of  Satan  much  as  Christ  was  the  incarnation 
of  God.  Indeed,  in  this  regard,  Servetus'  views  are  actually  closer  to  Manichaean  dualism 
where  two  Gods  are  locked  in  cosmic  combat.  Significantly,  this  Spanish  radical  was  fa- 
miliar with  ancient  Persian  thought. 

Servetus  departed  from  yet  other  Christian  traditions  in  presenting  an  Antichrist  of 
near  eternal  proportions  rather  than  a  being  who  appears  directly  before  the  time  of 
troubles.  And  while  Sevetus  attacked  the  Gnostic  Simon  Magus  as  the  source  of  the  Anti- 
christ's teachings,  his  own  views  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Antichrist  run  parallel  to 
Gnostic  ideas  of  a  world  held  captive  by  the  evil  God  from  whose  control  the  world  will 
be  redeemed  only  with  the  fulfillment  of  time.24  Servetus  also  diverged  from  orthodox 
orientations  regarding  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  passion.  While  the  Son  brought  the  good 
news  of  salvation,  and  over  and  agin  Servetus  asserted  that  man's  only  redemption  from 
evil  lay  in  Christ's  celestial  flesh,25  yet  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  time  which  brings  the  trans- 
cendence of  evil,  and  in  both  these  senses  the  Spaniard's  orientation  was  Gnostic. 

While  the  dualistic  elements  in  Servetus'  thought  distinguish  him  from  many  chiliastic 
strains,  it  is  not  this  quality  which  characterizes  the  contribution  he  made  to  apocalyptic 
speculation.  If  Christ  came  to  undo  what  Adam  did  because  of  the  Serpent,  the  Antichrist 
is  a  new  dispensation  of  Satan  whose  purpose  is  to  keep  man  subservient  to  evil.  And  if 
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the  incarnation  of  God  on  earth  was  an  intensified  divine  effort  to  redeem  man,  the  Anti- 
christ represented  an  intensified  effort  on  the  part  of  Satan  to  retain  his  hegemony.  The 
world  then  has  progressed  from  age  to  age  as  the  combat  between  God  and  Satan  has 
heightened.  Supposing  that  Servetus  could  note  progress  and  change  in  the  long  battle  be- 
tween these  potentates,  and  an  intensification  of  their  efforts,  surely  there  must  have  been 
some  historical  sense  through  which  the  entire  conflict  might  be  viewed  and  rationalized. 
In  short,  was  there  a  method  or  system  through  which  the  progress  of  the  world  toward 
the  last  days  might  be  understood?  He  concluded  that  there  was,  and  in  this  sense  the 
Spanish  radical  might  be  compared  to  Joachim  of  Fiore.      Servetus'  apocalyptic  thought 
lay  not  in  a  vision  of  the  future,  but  in  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  past,  what  might 
be  called  the  pre-history  of  the  millenium.  Like  the  Calabrian  monk,  Servetus  sought 
some  patterned  system  through  which  the  past  led  into  the  future.  Unlike  his  Italian  pre- 
decessor, his  system  was  not  based  upon  three  members  of  the  Godhead  where  a  past  age 
of  Father,  a  present  age  of  the  Son,  and  future  age  of  the  Spirit  bridged  the  chasm  of  time 
between  Eden  and  the  future.  Servetus  built  his  system  by  reinterpreting  the  significance 
of  God's  presense  in  the  world  through  an  exposition  of  progressive  divine  self  expression 
that  accounted  for  God's  withdrawal  but  eventual  victory  over  Satan.  Servetus  concluded 
that  the  pursuit  of  the  millenium  was  not  a  human  enterprise  in  the  fullest  sense,  but  a 
divine  undertaking  originating  not  from  Christ's  death  when  He  promised  to  return,  but 
from  God's  original  withdrawal  from  Eden,  and  possibly  even  before  that.  The  coming 
Kingdom  of  the  Saints  might  conceivably  involve  a  rearrangement  of  social-economic  con- 
ditions and  status,  but  more  importantly,  the  future  would  bring  a  total  divine  presence 
in  the  universe,  without  an  equivalent  evil  force. 

How  then  did  Servetus  see  the  divine  past?  The  Spanish  radical  observed  different 
names  being  used  in  reference  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  each  expressing  to  man 
some  aspect  of  His  being.  If  these  various  names  were  analyzed  their  meaning  would  con- 
tribute to  understanding  the  different  phases  constituting  human  history  since  these  ap- 
pelations  existed  in  a  progressive  sequence.  He  wrote  about  the  name  El  Shaddai  for 
instance:  "For  God  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  and  was  known  under  the  name  of  El 
Shaddai.  And  from  the  meaning  of  these  names  in  this  passage  it  is  ascertained  that  far 
more  is  conveyed  through  the  name  J 'eh ova,  for  Shaddai  comes  from  the  verb  shod, 
which  means  desolation  as  though  He  were  a  desolator,  or  able  to  lay  all  waste  .  .  .  Like- 
wise, El  means  strong  and  powerful,  whence  El  Shaddai,  as  though  He  were  a  mighty  deso- 
lator and  under  this  name  He  first  was  manifested  to  Abraham  .  .  ."      Servetus  found 
names  other  than  El  Shaddai  such  as  Elohim,  Jehova,  Adonai,  Sabaoth,  and  Oz,2    and 
each  name  granted  a  degree  of  knowledge  about  God  and  was  used  to  establish  a  progres- 
sive sense  of  revelation.  Each  term  then  also  initiated  something  of  a  new  phase  in  human 
understanding  and  history.  As  an  example,  Servetus  wrote  the  following  concerning  the 
change  of  knowledge  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Moses,  or,  from  the  time  of  El 
Shaddai  to  the  time  of  Jehova.  "Therefore,  although  I  have  appeared  to  them  [patriarchs] 
under  this  name  [El  Shaddai\  and  though  they  have  realized  that  I  have  laid  waste  Sodom 
and  Gomorah,  yet  they  have  not  known  hitherto  that  I  am  omnipotent,  [they]  have  not 
known  me  under  the  name  Jehova.         In  retrospect  it  would  appear  that  God  manifested 
Himself  in  varying  degrees  to  different  people  at  different  times,  or  as  Servetus  summed 
up:  '  God  spoke  differently  to  Noah,  differently  to  Avimelech,  differently  to  Job,  differ- 
ently to  Nineveh,  and  differently  to  others."30 
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It  follows  that  Servetus'  findings  must  be  twofold  to  account  not  only  for  God's  acti- 
vity within  the  world,  but  that  of  Satan  as  well  for  both  potentates  played  an  equivalent 
role  in  human  affairs.  Thus,  if  God  employed  names  to  describe  His  qualitative  presence 
to  man,  so  too  did  the  evil  one  use  his  various  names  that  he  too  might  be  adored  and 
understood  by  man.  Servetus  cited  such  epithets  as  "Bel,  Baal,  Baalpehor,  Astorot,  Dagan, 
the  Queen  of  the  Heavens,  Theraphim,  Elilim,  Moloch,  and  others",      and  spent  several 
pages  describing  these  names  of  Satan  which  ancient  man  venerated  as  God.  Bel  for  in- 
stance signified  confusion  and  was  first  used  during  the  construction  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,      while  Astorot  was  a  human  fertility  Goddess.      The  greatest  evil,  however,  was 
associated  with  the  name  Moloch  to  whom  the  young  were  sacrificed,      and  Servetus 
pointed  out  how  Satan,  in  his  own  devious  way,  continued  this  practice  through  the  insti- 
tution of  infant  baptism.  He  wrote:  "Infants  are  offered  in  baptism  with  a  great  wailing 
of  applause,  just  as  they  were  offered  to  Moloch  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.'       The 
Spaniard  believed  the  continuity  of  rites  and  rituals  from  earlier  times  through  to  the  pre- 
sent was  not  coincidental  and  for  this  reason  he  went  to  great  pains  to  show  how  use  of 
candles,  images,  etc.  were  common  to  both  ancient  as  well  as  contemporary  worship  of 
Satan.  The  conclusion  for  Servetus  was  quite  obvious.  "If  you  study  all  the  Gods  of  all 
the  peoples,  you  will  discover  Rome  in  them  all."      Thus  both  God  and  Satan  have  re- 
vealed themselves  to  man  in  various  forms,  and  throughout  the  ages  have  been  easily  con- 
fused. 

It  would  appear  that  Servetus  destroyed  any  thread  of  unity  to  Scripture  for  the  separ- 
ate vignettes  of  the  Bible  are  reduced  to  separate  glances  of  evil  or  divinity.  Actually,  he 
was  able  to  discern  five  overall  phases  extending  from  before  Eden  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  first  period  began  before  creation,  where  no  proper  name  or  term  for  God  would  in 
any  sense  be  suitable.  "It  is  to  be  premised  that  God  is  in  all  ways  incomprehensible,  un- 
imaginable; nor  can  we  form  any  conception  of  God  Himself  unless  He  adapts  Himself  to 
us  under  some  form  which  we  are  capable  of  perceiving."      It  is  in  this  first  age  that  God 
refers  to  Himself  as  El  Shaddai  when  in  contact  with  Abraham,  and  other  names  when 
dealing  with  other  people.  All  these  aliases  taken  together  can  give  but  a  partial  glimpse 
of  His  true  being.  This  process  was  rationalized  and  systematized  in  the  second  phase. 
"Second,  He,  out  of  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  His  will  determined  to  manifest  Himself 
to  the  world  .  .  .  and  thus  at  the  time  of  the  Law  He  was  manifested  to  all  people."38  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  message  conveyed  through  the  use  of  the  appellation  Jehova  at 
the  time  of  the  Law  was  that  God  was  of  an  omnipotent  nature.  The  third  age  was  a  re- 
finement of  the  second,  where  "He  manifested  Himself  to  the  prophets  through  His  oracle 
more  clearly.  .  .' 

The  fourth  stage  was  the  incarnation.  "Fourthly,  from  what  has  been  said  above  learn 
what  has  been  clearly  and  distinctly  manifested  to  us,  for  the  oracle  has  come  to  be  flesh 
and  we  have  seen  Him."      While  this  last  phase  has  completed  the  earlier  ones  in  that  the 
vision  of  God  has  progressed  from  total  incomprehensibility  to  total  revelation,  yet  God's 
universal  plans  for  the  cosmos  could  not  yet  have  been  completed  since  the  incarnation  of 
God  was  accompanied  by  the  incarnation  of  Satan  in  the  form  of  the  Antichrist.  More- 
over, as  we  have  seen,  in  this  second  confrontation  between  God  and  the  Devil,  Christ 
withdrew  in  the  face  of  the  Antichrist,  and  at  least  by  the  time  of  Constantine  and  Sylves- 
ter was  no  longer  present  within  the  Church.  To  the  degree  that  Christ  has  withdrawn,  the 
purpose  of  the  incarnation  of  God  remains  unfulfilled  and  unsatisfied.  Thus,  Servetus 
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could  write:  "After  the  glorification  of  the  Antichrist,  a  new  glorification  of  Christ  is 

i»41 

necessary. 

From  where  would  the  new  glorification  come?  A  new  era  in  divine  history  would  be 
initiated  after  the  fourth  when  ".  .  .[Archangel]  Michael  will  be  roused,  standing  up  for 
the  children  of  the  people  of  God,  and  it  will  be  a  time  of  great  turmoil."      This  new  age, 
due  to  have  begun  in  1585,  would  end  past  periods  of  history  and  fulfill  them  at  the  same 
time.  If  in  the  first  three  ages  God's  potential  and  self  definition  were  partially  exhibited 
to  man,  in  the  fourth  phase  the  hope  and  possibility  of  salvation  from  sin  was  made  pos- 
sible through  Christ's  good  news  and  celestial  flesh.  Evil,  however,  still  existed,  and  only 
with  the  fifth  era  would  Satan  be  destroyed  making  possible  an  even  greater  glory  than 
previously  attainable.  Servetus  wrote:  "We  are  truly  made  Gods.  By  participation  in  the 
deity  of  Christ  we  are  made  true  participants  in  the  divine  nature." 

As  far  as  Servetus  knew,  he  alone  realized  what  was  to  come  about  the  he  identified 
with  the  Archangel  Michael.  On  the  frontpage  of  his  major  work  Servetus  inscribed  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Greek:  "And  at  that  time  the  Archangel  Michael  will  rise.  .  .".  Indeed,  the 
name  of  this  work  is  the  Restitution  of  Christianity  which  the  author  felt  he  could  bring 
about.  Writing  to  Calvin,  this  Spanish  visionary  observed:  "You  take  offense  that  I  mingle 
in  this  fight  of  Michael  and  desire  that  all  Godly  men  should  do  so."44  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Servetus  saw  himself  as  one  of  Daniel's  'most  holy  fighters'  and  a  true  servant 
of  the  coming  age.  All  the  signs  from  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Revelation  had  been  ful- 
filled and  all  the  ancient  empires  which  were  to  rule  before  the  time  of  Michael  had  pass- 
ed except  the  Papacy.  By  Servetus'  count,  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Medians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Roman,  and  recently,  Constantinople  had  fallen.45  The  Church  was  torn  apart  by 
factionalism  and  division,  with  Fransiscans,  Dominicans,  and  Augustinians  at  each  others 
throats,46  just  as  the  ancient  Church  before  Constantine  had  been  rent  into  factions.  In- 
deed, Servetus  could  list  sixty  signs  of  the  Antichrist's  presence  which  were  near  being 
fulfilled.47  If  Rome  was  still  intact,  certainly  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
appeared  that  would  not  long  be  the  case,  and  surely  Michael  was  already  girding  himself 
to  do  battle  with  the  Antichrist.  Realizing  that  only  the  saints  would  remain  after 
Armageddon  and  the  responsibility  this  placed  upon  his  shoulders,  he  wrote  to  Abel 
Poupin,  a  minister  in  Geneva  "Woe,  Woe,  Woe,  this  is  the  third  letter  that  I  have  written 
to  you  that  you  may  know  better.  I  will  not  write  again."      Ironically,  while  the  year 
1585  did  not  bring  more  than  the  usual  number  of  floods,  epidemics,  and  plagues,  Serve- 
tus' vision  of  the  future  was  correct  on  at  least  this  one  last  point,  and  he  never  did  warn 
Minister  Poupin  again.  In  1553  in  Geneva,  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake  for  heresy. 
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which  would  put  the  end  of  the  world  in 
1574.  A  preferable  date  to  begin  the  count, 
however,  is  325,  establishing  the  end  of  time  in 
1585.  Servetus  wrote  (lf.  666)  that  the  period 
of  1260  years  commenced  from  a  time  when 
horrible  dogmas  such  as  the  Trinity  (lf.  670) 
were  made  into  law,  which  might  signify  the 
ecumenical  council  meeting  in  Nicaea  in  325. 
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22  ibid.,  lf.  395,432-3. 
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external  Church  of  Christ  with  its  gifts  and 
sacriments  vanished  from  the  earth  and  with- 
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and  in  truth,  and  for  these  past  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  there  has  existed  no  true  Church 
and  no  efficacious  sacriments."  J.G.  Schellhorn, 
Amoenitates  literariae  (1729)  xi.  pp.  59-61. 
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Trinity,  (Hagenau,  1531)  lf.  100b. 
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Dramatic  Resolution  in  "La  verdad  sospechosa" 


James  F.  Burke 


As  Arnold  Reichenberger  has  noted,  the  pattern  of  the  Spanish  comedia  of  the  Golden 
Age  is  one  which  moves  from  order  disturbed  to  order  restored.1  Whether  the  reader  con- 
siders the  political  imbalances  which  eventually  come  to  resolution  in  Fuenteovejuna    or 
the  new  moral  awareness  which  Segismundo  finds  in  La  vida  es  suefîo,    the  outline  of  this 
movement  is  apparent  again  and  again  in  the  plays  of  the  era.  Ruiz  de  Alarcôn's  master- 
piece La  verdad  sospechosa  presents  a  puzzling  contrast  to  this  scheme  in  that  while  the 
drama's  main  character,  Don  Garcia,  is  affected  by  a  serious  moral  vice,  lying,  he  never 
appears  to  abandon  his  evil  inclination.  At  the  end  of  the  play  he  is  exposed  as  a  liar  and 
receives  a  kind  of  poetic  justice  when  he  is  forced  to  marry  a  woman  not  of  his  choosing. 
Alarcôn,  however,  does  not  present  the  kind  of  moral  anagnorisis  which  is  so  common  in 
the  theatre  of  the  period  and  leaves  his  public  to  wonder  whether  Garcia  has  really  learned 
anything  at  all.  Threatened  with  death  by  his  own  father  if  he  does  not  marry  Lucrecia, 
Garcia  accedes  with  an  enigmatic  statement  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  garnered  no 
new  self-knowledge  from  his  experience  and  that  he  may  continue  to  lie  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. "La  mano  doy,  pues  es  fuerça"  (line  3107).    Critics  have  naturally  concerned 
themselves  with  this  lack  of  moral  resolution  in  La  verdad  sospechosa  and  one,  E.C.  Riley, 
even  feels  that  the  play  is  somewhat  defective  because  of  the  lack  of  a  clear  indication  of 
Garcia's  final  psychological  pose.  "If  ...  he  [Alarcôn]  intended  to  leave  the  mentiroso's 
condition  in  real  doubt,  a  clearer  definition  of  the  uncertainty  than  he  has  provided  was 
necessary".5  Ellen  Claydon  views  the  work  as  a  product  of  the  typically  Baroque  vision 
of  reality  in  which  the  dramatist  has  contrasted  Garcia's  efforts,  his  industria,  with  the 
natural  workings  of  the  universe,  la  suerte,  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  main  theme, 
lying,  and  its  corollary  idea,  the  deceiver  who  is  the  most  deceived.    For  her  the  impor- 
tant point  is  that  Garcia  is  put  to  the  test  so  that  his  moral  weakness  may  be  revealed. 
She  sees  change  and  development  as  aspects  of  modern  dramatic  criticism  which  were  not 
expected  in  the  Siglo  de  oro  (p.  169). 

More  recently  Louise  Fothergill-Payne  has  suggested  that  the  statement  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  play's  denouement  "el  Cielo  ayuda  /  la  verdad  mas  oculta,  y  premiada 
/  dilaciôn  pudo  aver,  pero  no  duda"  (3008)  implies  an  eventual  happy  outcome  to  the 
forced  marriage  between  Garcia  and  Lucrecia.  "dSe  podria  aplicar  la  sentencia  al  caso  de 
Garcia,  es  decir  que  su  simplicidad,  como  rara  virtud  en  la  Corte,  merecerâ  su  premio, 
dilatado  si,  pero  no  por  eso  menos  seguro?'.'7  While  I  would  agree,  as  I  shall  indicate  later, 
that  these  lines  are  of  basic  importance  for  understanding  this  play,  this  solution  would 
still  leave  Alarcôn  subject  to  the  criticism  inherent  in  the  statement  of  E.C.  Riley:  a  play- 
wright should  give,  within  the  context  of  his  play,  a  clear  indication  of  what  the  dramatic 
trajectory  of  his  piece  has  achieved. 

This  seeming  confusion  at  the  end  of  La  verdad  sospechosa  is  even  more  puzzling  if 
one  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  the  work  reflects  a  number  of  themes  and  motifs, 
common  to  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  which  imply  a  movement  toward  moral 
awareness  and  resolution.  Garcia  has  been  blinded  by  his  passion  for  Jacinta  (who  he  be- 
lieves to  be  Lucrecia)  and  it  is  this  blindness  which  causes  the  unfortunate  confusion  of 
the  two  women:  "la  que  me  cegô,  vencia"  (564). 8  His  error  is  one  of  point-of-view  and 
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perspective.  The  coachman  identifies  "la  mâs  hermosa"  as  Lucrecia  and  Garcia,  forget- 
ting that  other  people  necessarily  have  different  opinions,  immediately  concludes  that 
this  is  the  woman  who  so  attracts  him.  Claudio  Guillen,  in  his  magnificent  essay  on  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  representational  aspects  of  optical  phenomena  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Renaissance,  has  shown  that  writers  of  the  era  were  increasingly  concerned 
with  showing  the  "inner  man"  in  contrast  with  the  "outer  man".9  The  hero  of  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes  learns  from  his  blind  master  to  see  with  his  "inner  eyes"  so  that  he  may  grasp 
the  essence  of  the  soul  of  those  he  meets  without  recourse  to  deceptive  vision  (p.  307). 

Guillen  mentions  the  study  of  Lionel  Friedman  who  has  explained  that  the  radical  di- 
vision which  the  Middle  Ages  made  between  homo  exterior  and  homo  interior  was  ba- 
lanced by  certain  correspondences  between  the  two.10  The  secret  life  of  the  soul  and 
heart  {occulta  cordis)  could  be  perceived  because  a  number  of  signs,  principally  facial  ex- 
pressions, mirrored  the  interior  reality.  That  Alarcôn  was  aware  of  this  tradition  is  implied 
at  the  beginning  of  Act  III  where  Lucrecia  is  discussing  Garcia's  apparent  lack  of  con- 
stancy with  the  go-between  Camino: 

Camino:  Yo,  al  menos,  si  en  las  sehales 

se  conoce  el  coraçôn, 
ciertos  juraré  que  son, 
por  las  que  he  visto,  sus  males. 

(2168-2171) 

The  dramatist  then  proceeds  to  parody  the  tradition  by  suggesting  that  the  surest  indica- 
tion of  the  heart's  intent  is  its  willingness  to  part  with  money. 

.  .  .  me  da  dineros— que  es  oy 
la  serial  mâs  verdadera— , 

(2182-2183) 

Connected  with  this  theme  of  visual  perspective  is  the  idea,  accepted  throughout  the  me- 
dieval period,  that  in  this  sublunary  world  objects  are  often  covered  by  a  false  "colour" 
which  hides  their  true  identity.11  In  La  verdad  sospechosa  as  Alan  Soons  has  noticed, 
Alarcôn  presents  this  kind  of  veiled  reality,  in  terms  of  an  exuberant  recourse  to  verbal 
eloquence  and  exaggerated  rhetoric.12  His  description  of  the  riverside  fiesta,  which  he  of 
course  had  neither  staged  nor  attended,  is  so  powerful  that  the  very  magic  of  his  words 
appears  to  be  greater  than  reality. 

Don  Juan:  iPor  Dios,  que  la  avéys  pintado 

de  colores  tan  perfetas, 
que  no  trocara  el  oyrla 
por  averme  hallado  en  ella! 

Tristan:  (ap.)  iValgate  el  diablo  por  hombre! 

iQue  tan  de  repente  pueda 
pintar  un  combite  tal 
que  a  la  verdad  misma  vença!  — 

(749-756) 

The  symbolic  reflection  of  such  false  colouring  in  terms  of  society  was  costume.  Clothes 
could  hide  the  unattractiveness  of  man's  body  and  even  enhance  its  appeal.  Maurice 
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Charney  has  pointed  out  that  in  Shakespeare,  and  especially  King  Lear,  clothing  repre- 
sents the  values  of  society,  the  external  façade  of  socially  acceptable  morality  and  truth.13 
Throughout  King  Lear  there  are  constant  allusions  to  the  stripping  away  of  surface  ve- 
neers which  culminate  when  the  suffering  King  begins  to  rip  off  his  clothes,  the  former 
emblems  of  royal  power,  in  the  famous  unbuttoning  scene  (III,  4;  103-112).  Shakespeare 
means  to  suggest  nakedness  as  the  traditional  image  of  unadorned  truth  and  also  as  the 
way  to  the  finding  and  assumption  of  a  new  and  transformed  identity. 

In  La  verdad  sospechosa  Alarcôn  has  also  employed  symbols  of  clothing  to  comple- 
ment and  illuminate  the  themes  of  lying  and  deceit  which  underlie  the  play's  structure.  As 
Garcia  is  dressing  toward  the  beginning  of  Act  I,  he  and  Tristan  engage  in  a  long  discus- 
sion which  focuses  on  the  plaited  Dutch  collars  which  were  worn  in  the  period.  The  cuello 
apanalado  is  an  emblem  for  all  the  false  colourings,  the  cosmetic,  which  may  be  utilized 
to  hide  the  truth. 


Con  un  cuello  apanalado 
dqué  fealdad  no  se  enmendô? 

Que,  demâs  de  essos  engafios, 
con  su  olanda  el  estrangero 
saca  de  Espaha  el  dinero.  .  .  . 


(241-242) 


(265-267) 


Clothing  as  an  aid  to  confusion  is  presented  also  in  the  form  most  common  for  the  Golden 
Age  capa  y  espada  play  when  Lucrecia  and  Jacinta,  both  covered  con  mantos,  meet  Garcia 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Magdalena.  Again,  his  vision  impeded  by  the  enveloping  garment, 
he  does  not  realize  that  the  woman  he  loves  is  not  Lucrecia  and  he  continues  mistaken  to- 
ward the  ending  of  the  play.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  facial  signs,  Alarcôn  seems  to  be 
again  parodying  a  traditional  meaning.  He  has  presented  the  cuello,  and  by  extension  all 
clothing,  as  emblems  of  the  false  covering  of  nature  which  hide  reality.  Yet,  we  learn  from 
Jacinta  that  it  is  the  lack  of  symbolic  garb,  the  hàbito  of  the  military  order  which  her 
lover  Don  Juan  is  seeking,  which  prevents  them  from  being  married  (966-970).  In  the 
final  scenes  of  the  play  when  everyone  is  learning  the  truth  of  Garcia's  deception,  Don 
Juan  appears  at  the  house  of  Jacinta 's  father  to  claim  her  as  his  bride.  Finally  he  has  re- 
ceived what  he  has  been  awaiting.  "Ya  el  âbito  saliô"  (3000).  He  will  now  be  symbolically 
robed  in  the  traditional  vestment  of  a  semi-religious  institution  and  it  is  clear  that  Alarcôn 
means  to  imply  a  positive  connotation  to  the  garment.  Don  Juan  cannot  see  his  beloved 
immediately  because  she,  however,  in  keeping  with  the  revelations  about  to  take  place  is 
desnuda  (3007).  Soon  she  and  Don  Juan  as  well  as  Garcia  and  Lucrecia  will  be  finally 
covered  by  another  traditional  symbol,  the  marriage  veil  used  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Renaissance,  and  Golden  Age  as  a  sign  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Matrimony.14  In  La 
verdad  sospechosa  the  glamorous  costumes  of  the  court,  as  emblems  of  deceit  and  pro- 
bably man's  fallen  state,  stand  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  Church  which  reflect  the 
truths  of  moral  redemption. 

Alarcôn  even  utilizes  the  weather  to  signal  the  moral  and  spiritual  imperatives  of  his 
play.  At  the  beginning  of  the  drama  Garcia,  in  a  statement  which  must  prefigure  the 
"ardiente  amor"  (2577)  which  he  will  later  suffer,  complains  of  the  harsh  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  summer: 
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El  calor 
del  ardiente  y  seco  estio 
me  ha  afligido  de  tal  suerte, 
que  no  pudiera  llevallo.  .  .  . 


(3-6) 


At  the  end  of  the  play  in  consonance  with  refreshing  truth  which  is  about  to  be  discover- 
ed the  weather  has  also  improved. 

Don  Juan,  viejo     Parece  que  la  noche  ha  refrescado. 

(2976) 

Once  again,  however,  Alarcôn  is  unwilling  to  present  a  simple  paradigm  of  complication 
to  be  eventually  followed  by  resolution.  The  coolness  of  the  evening  must  be  tempered  so 
that  its  extremes  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  health  of  the  two  old  men: 

Don  Sancho:  Sehor  don  Juan  de  Luna,  para  el  n'o, 

este  es  fresco,  en  mi  edad,  demasiado. 

Don  Juan:  Mejor  sera  que  en  esse  jardin  mfo 

se  nos  ponga  la  mesa,  y  que  gozemos 
la  cena  con  sazôn,  templado  el  frio. 

Don  Sancho  :  Discreto  parecer.  Noche  tendremos 

que  dar  a  Mançanares  mas  templada 
que  ofenden  la  salud  estos  estremos. 

Just  before  the  garden  scene,  Don  Beltrân,  Garcia's  father,  complains  that  his  son's  latest 
explanation,  which  happens  to  be  true  at  least  as  far  as  Garcia  knows,  may  in  reality  be 
further  deception. 

Ya,  si  dizes  que  esta  es  luz, 

he  de  pensar  que  me  enganas. 

(2948-2949) 

Immediately  afterward  the  play's  characters  will  receive  this  metaphorical  luz  in  terms  of 
the  final  truth  of  the  situation.  But  ironically  it  will  come  in  the  darkness  of  the  garden 
and  not  in  the  clear  light  of  day. 

The  oscillating  vision  of  reality  which  so  often  characterizes  works  of  the  Baroque 
period  appears  in  La  verdad  sospechosa  in  the  treatment  of  these  traditional  themes  which 
normally  would  orient  the  play  toward  an  absolute  solution,  a  final  point-of-view.  We 
search  in  vain  for  a  "temperance",  a  "harmony",  a  "resolution"  in  the  lines  of  action  of 
the  play  which  would  parallel  the  "frio  templado"  of  the  night  which  is  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  two  old  gentlemen. 

Don  Juan  viejo,  in  the  phrase  noted  as  central  to  the  play  by  Louise  Fothergill-Payne, 
predicts  that  Garcia's  deceptions  are  about  to  be  revealed.  His  words  recall  a  Renaissance 
commonplace  having  to  do  with  truth  and  lies: 

Por  cierta  cosa 
tuve  siempre  el  veneer,  que  el  cielo  ayuda 
la  verdad  mas  oculta,  y  premi'ada 
dilacion  pudo  aver,  pero  no  duda. 

(3008-3011) 
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Fritz  Saxl  has  discussed  the  proverb  "Veritas  Filia  Temporis"  and  its  wide  diffusion  in 
literature  and  art  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  in  Europe.16  The  verse  Veritas  de 
terra  orta  est  (Ps.  85,  12)  gave  birth  to  an  iconographie  tradition  which  portrayed  Truth 
as  a  woman  being  led  out  of  an  underground  cave  or  passage  by  some  figure  representing 
Time.  This  idea  metamorphosed  in  the  minds  of  many  artists  and  eventually  comes  forth 
in  such  works  as  Bernini's  Truth  unveiled  where  Time,  winged  and  bearing  in  his  left 
hand  his  scythe,  flies  to  the  aid  of  Truth  writhing  within  the  confines  of  her  veil  (p.  216). 

Heaven,  which  Alarcôn  substitutes  for  the  pagan  concept  of  Time,  has  aided  the  young 
Don  Juan  in  his  efforts  to  gain  the  hàbito  of  the  religious  order  and  it  will  now  proceed  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  in  regard  to  Garci'a's  lying  and  his  love  for  Jacinta-Lucrecia.  It  is 
not  clear,  however,  that  heaven  will  bring  the  mentiroso  to  an  understanding  of  his  error 
and  force  him  to  repent.  Such  a  position  appears  to  be  consummately  paradoxical  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  dramatist  was  not  aware  of  the  dilemma  which  he  was  sug- 
gesting. Is  there  a  way  in  which  this  paradox  may  be  explained? 

The  concept  of  Veritas  Filia  Temporis,  truth  being  progressively  revealed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time  or  in  the  case  of  this  drama  by  heaven's  intervention,  is  obviously  related  to 
the  neo-platonic  idea  of  "becoming"  which  many  critics  have  seen  as  important  in  the 
comedia  of  the  Siglo  de  oro.  As  William  McCrary  put  it,  "The  Platonic  cosmology,  with 
its  focal  center  in  the  doctrine  of  World  Harmony,  assumes  a  perfect  adjustment  of  all 
parts,  a  chain  of  exact  alignments".      The  theory  of  "becoming"  held  that  the  eternal 
light  emanating  from  the  true  center  was  constantly  adjusting  and  harmonizing  those  ele- 
ments in  this  fallen  world  which  were  not  in  consonance  with  the  universal  absolutes. 
Whereas  Lope  de  Vega  in  Fuenteovejuna  presents  "becoming"  in  terms  of  physical  move- 
ment,18 Alarcôn  uses  the  rather  strange  word  dilacibn  which  in  the  Spanish  of  the  period 
means  "delay"  as  well  as  "distension"  and  "dilation".  In  the  lines  immediately  preceding 
the  revelation  passage,  he  has  employed  forms  of  the  infinitive  dilatar  twice  and  one  won- 
ders if  the  resulting  annominatio  dilatara,  dilatado,  dilacibn  was  meant  to  suggest  some- 
thing or  to  catch  the  attention: 

....  que  no  quiso  el  amor  que  dilatara 
la  nueva  un  punto  .... 

(2997-2998) 

Mi  fe,  sefior  don  Juan,  avéys  premiado 
con  no  aver  esta  nueva  tan  dichosa 
por  un  momento  dilatado. 

(3003-3005) 

The  final  use,  that  of  the  word  dilacibn,  occurs  in  the  passage  previously  quoted  which 
signals  the  revelation  of  truth. 

There  was  another  neo-platonic  conception  of  change  parallel  to  "becoming"  which 
had  a  long  history  and  which  enjoyed  wide  currency  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renais- 
sance. This  idea,  which  derived  from  Plotinus  and  was  modified  and  utilized  by  Boethius, 
held  that  things  do  not  really  change  from  their  first  estate  but  are  transformed  by  a  fate- 
ful dilation  of  their  "being"  which  finally  results  in  a  return  to  the  original  state  or  re- 
sults in  some  variety  of  self-fulfilment.19  As  a  philosophical  notion,  "dilation"  is  rather 
difficult  to  understand.  In  one  way,  however,  it  could  be  practically  applied  to  certain 
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objective  problems  which  were  of  great  concern  to  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Baroque  periods. 

The  threat  issued  by  Don  Juan  vie  jo,  which  in  part  convinces  Garcia  that  he  must 
marry  Lucrecia  and  thereby  evinces  his  enigmatic  replay  of  acceptance,  is  couched  in 
terms  of  his  inconstancy: 

La  mano  os  he  dado  agora 
por  Lucrecia,  y  me  la  distes; 
si  vuestra  inconstancia  loca 
os  ha  mudado  tan  presto, 
yo  lavaré  mi  deshonra 
con  sangre  de  vuestras  venas. 

(3094-3099) 

The  question  of  mutability  was  one  which  was  treated  and  discussed  again  and  again  in 
the  literature  of  the  period.  It  is  clear  that  the  central  theme  of  La  verdad  sospechosa, 
lying,  is  one  closely  related  to  this  problem  in  that  the  liar,  in  effect,  simply  imitates  ima- 
ginatively the  natural  course  of  creation.  Nothing  in  this  fallen  world  is  sure;  everything  is 
merely  a  dream,  an  illusion.  Why  should  the  liar  not  conform  to  this  reality  by  extending 
it  and  playing  with  it  verbally  in  terms  of  his  own  existence? 

A  number  of  critics  have  noticed  that  Edmund  Spenser  has  utilized  the  idea  of  "dila- 
tion" as  a  means  of  elucidating  the  matter  of  change  as  it  occurs  in  The  Faerie  Queene.  If 
constant  mutation  is  the  rule  in  this  world  as  a  result  of  Adam's  Fall,  how  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  that  a  neo-platonic  "becoming"  is  constantly  moving  things  toward  perfection? 
Rosalie  Colie  answers  this  question  by  relating  the  tradition  of  Veritas  Filia  Temporis  to 
the  concept  of  "dilation".  "God  himself  cannot  be  looked  on,  cannot  be  described,  can- 
not be  defined;  in  the  same  way  truth,  time's  daughter,  can  only  be  progressively,  never 
wholly,  revealed  to  mortal  man".20  William  Nelson  generalizes  the  problem  to  a  greater 
degree  by  implying  that  Spenser's  masterpiece  simply  reflects  the  abject  truth  and  reality 
of  man's  fate.  "For  none  of  the  books  of  The  Faerie  Queen,  therefore,  is  a  true  conclu- 
sion possible.  The  powers  of  darkness  may  for  a  time  be  held  prisoner,  seen  in  their  true 
horror  and  rendered  impotent,  but  since  they  are  of  earth's  essence  they  will  again  break 
free  and  threaten  destruction,  night,  and  chaos".      This,  I  suspect,  is  also  the  view  of  the 
homo  deformis  et  pravus  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcôn,  who,  far  better  than  most  men,  would 
have  been  aware  of  the  depravity  of  man.  It  might  seem  that  Truth,  the  Daughter  of  Time, 
could  be  revealed  and  that  light  would  triumph  over  the  darkness  of  lies.  Justice  could  be 
done  to  Lucrecia,  Jacinta,  and  Don  Juan  while  Garcia  would  have  to  suffer  his  poetic  jus- 
tice. But  according  to  the  medieval  understanding  of  personality,  which  as  Ellen  Claydon 
has  observed,  really  did  not  change  much  in  the  Renaissance  and  Golden  Age,      men 
were  a  compound  of  certain  virtues  and  vices  which  predicted  their  fate  and  final  end. 
Garcia,  in  his  essence,  was  a  liar.  As  truth  "dilates",  moves  progressively  toward  final  re- 
velation only  to  return  upon  itself,  it  might  appear  that  his  condition  could  be  finally  and 
absolutely  altered.  But  Alarcôn,  of  course,  knew  that  this  was  not  possible  and  he  gave 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem  really  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  his  era.  Garcia 
would  adjust  for  the  moment;  he  would  place  himself  in  accord  with  the  rising  wave  of 
truth  which  momentarily  was  bringing  harmony  upon  the  play  and  its  characters.  But  in 
keeping  with  the  tenets  of  Baroque  philosophy  and  the  neo-platonic  concept  of  "dilation" 
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which  accorded  so  well  with  it,  this  upsurge  would  eventually  begin  to  recede  and  the 
artificial  world  of  the  drama  as  well  as  the  real  one  would  return  to  the  pattern  of  oscil- 
lation, light  and  darkness,  truth  and  untruth  which,  according  to  Christian  teaching,  is  the 
heritage  of  man. 

University  of  Toronto 
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Peter  H.  Ramsey,  ed.  The  Price  Revolution  in  Sixteenth -Century  England,  "Debates  in 
Economic  History,"  General  Editor,  Peter  Mathias.  London:  Methuen,  1971.  Pp.  xii,  182. 

Peter  Ramsey  has  made  a  judicious  selection  of  the  articles  by  Hammarstrôm,  Phelps 
Brown  and  Hopkins,  Brenner,  Gould,  Challis,  and  Hamilton  around  which  a  good  portion 
of  the  debate  about  Tudor  economic  and  social  change  has  revolved.  The  main  arguments 
are  here  available  in  their  original  form  to  give  the  graduate  student  and  the  established 
scholar  perspective  on  the  issues.  The  pitfalls  to  easy  generalization  about  devaluation 
and  inflation,  size  of  money  supply,  price  levels  (especially  the  distinction  between  whole- 
sale vs.  retail  prices),  and  the  use  of  economic  equations  when  dealing  with  the  sixteenth 
century  are  solidly  presented  in  this  collection.  Because  Earl  J.  Hamilton's  work  is  the 
target  of  several  contributors,  a  representative  article  by  the  great  student  of  Andalusian 
price  movements  is  welcome.  It  helps  the  student  understand  why  he  has  so  long  exer- 
cised persuasive  authority.  The  contribution  of  Challis  provides  a  succinct  counterstate- 
ment  to  J.D.  Gould's  The  Great  Debasement  (Oxford,  1971),  the  only  work  which  goes 
beyond  the  scope  of  these  selections.  One  possible  gap  in  Ramsey's  presentation  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  coinage,  similar  to  P.  Grierson,  "The  Monetary  Pattern  of  Sixteenth-Cen- 
tury Coinage,"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  5th  ser.  XXI  (1971),  25-44. 
This  could  have  displaced  some  of  the  reiterated  criticisms  of  Irving  Fisher's  equation 
MV=PT. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  volume  is  the  second  part  of  Ramsey's 
admirable  introduction.  With  the  hardheaded  economic  logic  which  informs  his  whole  dis- 
cussion, he  accepts  the  fact  that  rising  population,  not  increased  money  supply,  caused 
the  hardships  associated  with  sixteenth-century  English  inflation— a  conclusion  which 
completely  undermines  the  title  of  the  book.  The  editor  suggests  how  acceptance  of  popu- 
lation pressure  as  the  economic  variable  of  prime  interest  would  lead  to  different  assess- 
ments of  other  developments  during  the  period  than  those  which  resulted  from  pre- 
occupation with  changes  in  the  money  supply.  Ramsey's  call  for  a  price  index  for  differ- 
ent classes,  not  just  building  labourers,  should  also  be  fruitful  of  greater  understanding  of 
the  processes  of  economic  change  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

JAMES  E.  FARNELL,  New  York  University 


Rémy  Belleau.  Les  Amours  et  nouveaux  eschanges  des  pierres  précieuses.  Ed.  Maurice  F. 
Verdier.  Textes  Littéraires  Français,  197.  Geneva:  Droz,  1973.  Pp.  xlvii,  300. 

With  the  current  fascination  being  exerted  by  the  occult,  how  timely  is  the  publication  of 
this  new  edition  of  Rémy  Belleau 's  Les  Amours  et  nouveaux  eschanges  des  pierres  pré- 
cieuses. This  volume  of  poetry  belongs  within  the  genre  of  sixteenth-century  scientific 
poetry.  Belleau  and  the  other  members  of  the  Pléiade  believed  that  the  poet  was  a  pro- 
phet and  seer  to  whom  a  secret  Knowledge  of  the  universe  was  imparted.  Most  of  Belleau's 
3 1  poems  describe  the  nature,  characteristics  and  magical  properties  of  certain  precious 
stones,  while  a  small  number  (I,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XIV,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXVI)  conform  more 
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strictly  to  the  title  and  attribute  the  origin  of  the  stone  to  a  metamorphic  occurrence. 
Maurice  Verdier  describes  in  one  section  of  his  introduction  both  the  lapidary  tradition 
which  goes  back  to  Theophrastes  and  Pliny  and  the  specific  sources  of  Rémy  Belleau— 
Pliny,  Marbodius  and  François  La  Rue.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  editor's  some- 
what modest  statement  about  his  important  discovery  of  François  La  Rue's  De  Gemmis 
as  a  source  of  ten  of  Belleau 's  poems. 

The  introduction  to  this  edition  is  a  storehouse  of  information  on  the  sources,  com- 
position, versification  and  structure  of  this  poetic  lapidary.  In  a  section  entitled  "Art, 
Fiction  et  Réalité"  M.  Verdier  ventures  into  an  intriguing  discussion  of  Belleau's  philoso- 
phical approach  to  the  world  and  of  the  function  of  mythology  in  his  poetry.  One  essen- 
tial aspect  of  these  poems  has,  however,  been  neglected  in  the  introductory  study  and 
that  is  Belleau's  use  of  rhetoric.  These  poems  in  praise  of  precious  stones  obviously  should 
be  examined  within  the  framework  of  epideictic  or  demonstrative  rhetoric.  The  structure 
of  each  poem  is  determined  by  the  use  of  the  traditional  rhetorical  commonplaces.  Accor- 
ding to  classical  rhetoricians  in  an  epideictic  poem  one  should  praise  the  origin,  the  physi- 
cal attributes,  the  virtues  and  the  utility  of  the  object.  In  the  poem  entitled  "Le  Diamant;' 
for  example,  Belleau  alludes  to  its  origin  in  the  mines  of  India  and  Egypt  and  praises  its 
physical  characteristics,  its  virtues  ("constante  et  forte,"  1.157),  and  its  marvellous 
power  over  demons,  witches,  nightmares,  madmen  and  poison.  In  other  words,  Belleau  in 
his  use  of  commonplaces  follows  the  precepts  of  rhetoric  which  were  widely  accepted  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Not  only  should  the  use  of  commonplaces  (inventio)  be  thorough- 
ly investigated  in  these  poems,  but  it  would  also  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  organi- 
sation (dispositio)  and  style  (elocutio)  likewise  correspond  to  the  patterns  of  demonstra- 
tive rhetoric. 

The  text  of  M.  Verdier's  edition  is  extremely  accurate  and  has  only  a  few  misprints 
(such  as  Rondard  for  Ronsard  on  p.  xxix);  the  notes  accompanying  the  poems  are  copious. 
Particularly  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  French  language  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  the  lexicon  of  750  terms  at  the  end  of  the  volume  (pp.  267-98). 

Until  quite  recently  Rémy  Belleau  has  been  recognized  chiefly  for  his  Bergerie-,  his 
Pierres  précieuses  have  been  minimized,  if  not  overlooked.  In  1936  A.M.  Schmidt  remark^, 
ed  in  La  Poésie  scientifique  en  France  au  XVIe  siècle-.  "Peut-on  découvrir  les  motifs  qui 
entraînèrent  ainsi  Belleau  à  varier  fâcheusement  sa  manière  et  à  parler  des  pierres  pré- 
cieuses?" (p.  216).  Fortunately  literary  tastes  change  and  it  seems  that  again,  as  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  modern  reader  is  intrigued  by  astrology,  witchcraft,  and  the  magi- 
cal properties  of  precious  stones.  Maurice  Verdier's  new  critical  edition  of  Les  Amours  et 
nouveaux  eschanges  des  pierres  précieuses  has  been  published  at  a  propitious  moment. 

CATHERINE  GRISE,  University  of  Toronto 


A.S.P.  Woodhouse.  The  Heavenly  Muse:  A  Preface  to  Milton.  Edited  by  Hugh  MacCallum. 
Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1972.  Pp.  xii,  373.  $20. 

One  of  the  effects  of  reading  The  Heavenly  Muse  is  to  be  reminded  of  the  legendary  stu- 
dent who  felt  ill-used  by  Shakespeare  and  Pope  because  they  were  so  dependent  on  fami- 
liar thoughts  and  trite  phrases.  For  some  decades,  Miltonic  studies  have  profited  most 
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deeply  from  the  late  A.S.P.  Woodhouse's  erudition,  critical  sharpness,  and  wise  and  warm 
humanity:  here,  we  meet  some  of  the  old  friends  again,  the  essays  that  have  done  so  much 
to  correct  and  guide  other  investigations  in  the  field,  lovingly  and  helpfully  edited  by 
Hugh  MacCallum,  who  also  points  our  way  through  some  fragments  left  unfinished  at 
Woodhouse's  death.  And  the  experience  of  seeing  these  pieces,  gathered  together  with 
other,  previously  unpublished  material  to  form  a  reasonably  integrated  and  quite  com- 
pelling whole,  demonstrates  repeatedly  how  much  a  part  of  the  contemporary  Miltonist's 
equipment  comes  from  this  source,  as  well  as  the  degree  to  which  Woodhouse's  views  (to 
name  but  a  few  items)  about  man's  natural  and  divine  qualities  and  the  interrelationships 
of  form  and  content,  provide  a  substantial  frame  of  reference,  and  even  of  assumption, 
for  subsequent  studies.  We  had  almost  forgotten,  it  seems,  the  origin  of  our  strengths, 
having  long  taken  them  for  granted  as  our  right. 

The  varied  subject  matter  will  help  to  make  this  volume  one  of  the  basic  works  that 
can  appeal  to  both  novice  and  specialist,  for  it  encompasses  the  early  and  late  verse,  as 
well  as  the  prose,  particularly  Christian  Doctrine.  Unifying  the  studies  is  the  concept  of 
Milton's  patterning  art,  that  is  (though  one  hesitates  to  simplify  what  is  so  rewardingly 
complex  an  approach),  the  mutually  fulfilling  responses  existing  in  Milton's  work  among 
genre,  intellectual  intent,  spiritual  value,  religious  commitment,  and  personal  experience, 
along  with  the  aesthetic  fusions  of  these  factors. 

A  sense  of  the  book  may  be  gained,  and  with  Miltonic  appropriateness,  by  glancing  at 
the  two  completed  chapters  on  Paradise  Lost:  to  do  so  is  to  begin  in  médias  res,  with  the 
opportunity  for  perspective  concerning  the  vast  enterprise  that  that  provides. 

In  the  first  of  these,  "Paradise  Lost,  1  :  theme  and  pattern,"  Woodhouse  discusses  the 
effect  on  the  pattern  of  Paradise  Lost  of  the  Christian  nature  of  Milton's  theme.  Our  per- 
ceptions of  the  work  are  constantly  and  profoundly  modified  by  the  critic's  simple, 
powerful  insistence  that  we  pay  heed  to  what  the  poet  says  is  his  aim,  since  Renaissance 
poems,  especially  epics,  had  purpose  as  well  as  action:  to  "assert  Eternal  Providence, /And 
justifie  the  wayes  of  God  to  men."  Accordingly,  we  see  the  elements  of  Paradise  Lost  as 
they  both  draw  upon  and  diverge  from  classical  models:  for  instance,  the  split  in  the  epic 
between  hero  and  protagonist,  since  the  Son  is  the  supreme  hero,  while  Adam,  who  is  not 
the  hero,  is  nevertheless  the  protagonist.  But,  Woodhouse  suggests,  the  matter  is  not  that 
simple,  either:  the  Son  becomes  protagonist  as  well  as  hero  in  those  parts  of  the  poem, 
such  as  the  War  in  Heaven,  in  which  he  is  pitted  directly  against  opposing  elements  in  the 
action.  This  is  subtlety  of  delineation  that  is  characteristic  of  Woodhouse's  skills— a  subtle- 
ty without  hairsplitting,  since  it  helps  to  lay  bare,  I  think,  not  only  a  point  at  which 
Milton  may  be  said  to  depart  from  tradition,  but  also  some  of  the  innermost  directions  of 
Milton's  spiritual  and  artistic  commitments,  which  embraced  hierarchical  needs  both  first 
and  last.  Here  those  needs  are  linked  to  the  identities  of  Adam  and  the  Son. 

But  a  whole  is  made  to  emerge  from  many  parts.  Thus,  the  chapter  links  what  it  has  to 
say  about  Paradise  Lost  to  the  suggestions,  offered  in  earlier  sections  of  the  book,  con- 
cerning such  antecedent  works  as  Comus,  Epitaphium  Damonis  (which  Woodhouse  quite 
rightly  characterizes  as  one  of  Milton's  greatest  and  most  neglected  works),  and  Lycidas. 
In  these  poems,  too,  immortality  sprang  from  the  resolution  of  tensions  between  genre  and 
theme. 

"Paradise  Lost,  2:  the  elaboration  of  the  pattern"  discusses  the  books  in  consecutive 
order,  with  special  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  the  multitudinous  elements  of  each 
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section  are  related  to  and  strengthen  the  structure  of  the  poem  and  the  configuration  of 
image.  As  in  his  earlier  discussions,  especially  that  of  Comus,  nature  and  grace  at  times 
afford  a  stimulating  underpinning  for  Woodhouse's  remarks— but  no  reviewer  can  really 
suggest  the  rich  variety  of  both  learning  and  artistic  sensitivity  that  this  chapter,  particu- 
larly though  not  uniquely  in  the  book,  leans  upon  in  its  progress.  As  the  critic  goes 
through  the  text,  the  sub-theme  of  each  section  is  shown  in  control,  for  its  moment  of 
the  poem,  of  Milton's  delicately  evolving  world  of  structure,  image,  and  prosodie  ampli- 
fication of  idea.  The  reader  may  long  for  more  development  of  Woodhouse's  suggestion 
that  the  patterns  of  verse  that  emerge  from  this  interaction,  especially  those  of  tone  and 
rhythm,  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  lack  of  stanza  and  rhyme  as  organizational 
elements  in  Paradise  Lost.  It  is,  however,  the  reaction,  perhaps,  of  a  glutton,  since  what 
Woodhouse  has  offered  is  one  of  the  most  helpfully  provocative  and  inclusive  guides  to 
Milton's  epic  and  its  roots  in  literary,  intellectual,  and  religious  tradition,  just  as  the  con- 
cluding chapters  will  do,  though  on  a  suitably  more  limited  scale,  for  Paradise  Regained 
and  Samson  Agonistes. 

One  may,  of  course,  have  a  momentary  objection  in  spots,  though  it  is  soon  dimmed 
by  the  light  of  what  is  being  accomplished.  The  seams  transforming  individual  pieces  into 
a  book  would  doubtless  have  been  less  apparent  in  places,  had  Woodhouse  lived,  though 
even  as  they  stand  they  are  no  seriously  distracting  factor.  And  it  seems  rather  rigid  to 
assert,  as  Woodhouse  does,  that  Dalila  cannot  be  based  on  Mary  Powell,  since  Milton's 
fault  as  a  husband  was  not  that  of  uxoriousness:  surely,  at  least  in  art,  all  parts  of  an 
equation  do  not  have  to  be  true  in  order  for  one  element  to  be  so.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
Milton's  catastrophic  first  marriage  hovers  frequently  over  Dalila,  though  the  poet's  de- 
piction of  both  her  and  Samson  must  of  course  respond  independently  to  many  non- 
autobiographical  pressures  as  well. 

As  is  true  of  all  great  works  of  criticism  (and  this  is  surely  part  of  that  select  company), 
the  excellence  of  The  Heavenly  Muse  extends  beyond  its  particular  subject  matter  and 
what  it  has  to  say  about  it:  the  best  critics  always  have  an  implicit  lesson  to  provide,  by 
way  of  example,  about  the  art  of  criticism  itself,  its  methods  and  its  possibilities.  In  this 
book,  we  "simply"  go  through  the  texts  and  pause  to  notice  salient  qualities  and  inter- 
actions of  parts.  The  dimension  of  time  in  literature,  the  fact  that  a  poem  or  a  piece  of 
prose  has  both  beginning  and  end,  and  that  each  point  along  the  way  is  given  its  nature 
and  its  force  partly  by  its  relationship  to  the  points  that  have  come  before  and  those  that 
will  come  after:  this,  one  feels,  is  the  basic  and  truthful  road.  To  go  along  it  with  Wood- 
house  is  to  be  misled,  of  course,  since  he  makes  it  all  seem  so  effortless,  so  natural  a  part 
of  perception  itself,  this  ability  to  fuse  past,  present,  and  future,  both  within  a  work  and 
extending  from  the  work  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  treasures  of  mankind.  Yet  how 
much  we  learn  in  the  process,  not  only  about  Milton,  but  about  the  nature  of  art  at  its 
very  core. 
FRANKLIN  R.  BARUCH,  Assumption  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Martin  Fleisher.  Radical  Reform  and  Political  Persuasion  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Thomas  More.  (Travaux  d'humanisme  et  Renaissance  CXXXIl).  Geneva:  Librairie  Droz, 
1973.  Pp.  183. 
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For  Thomas  More,  Christian  humanism  was  a  calling,  says  the  author  of  this  book,  a  call- 
ing that  fused  divine  mission  and  practical  activity,  giving  to  the  activity  of,  for  instance, 
writing,  telling  a  fable,  counselling,  the  urgency  of  being  a  response  to  the  divine  sending 
forth.  The  introductory  chapter  to  Radical  Reform.  .  .  puts  the  case  strongly  for  More's 
conviction  that  the  ideal  Christian,  the  supremely  godly  man,  has  an  obligation  to  the 
society  in  which  he  lives;  and,  specifically  in  sixteenth-century  Europe,  that  obligation 
involves  him  in  the  reform  and  re-education  of  a  whole  people.  The  author  goes  further 
and  presents  the  corollary:  he  sees  More  as  sympathizing  wholeheartedly  in  Erasmus'  re- 
jection of  any  monastic  leanings  as  ideal  or  even  intrinsically  valuable  as  a  way  of  life; 
and  some  readers  may  boggle  at  this,  for  even  Erasmus  denied  having  impugned  the 
worth  of  the  monk's  life  in  its  pristine  integrity,  and  More  is  not  usually  thought  of  as 
totally  anti-monk  or  even  totally  pro-Erasmus.  These  opening  pages  lay  the  groundwork 
too  for  a  later  chapter  which  presents  the  reader  with  Thomas  More  as  a  person,  a  man 
for  all  seasons,  one  whose  sanctity  easily  embraces  "a  lively  sense  of  pleasure  and  a  heal- 
thy affection  for  the  things  of  the  world"— no  fugitive  or  cloistered  virtue  his-,  and  with 
this  all  will  surely  agree.  It  is  then  as  a  Christian  humanist,  activated  by  a  sense  of  mission 
and  a  desire  to  serve  his  Creator  through  service  to  his  fellow  men,  that  More  wrote  his 
Utopia,  advancing  a  reform  radical  in  the  extreme— the  abolishing  of  private  ownership  in 
the  interest  of  human  felicity  and  justice.  Fleisher's  appreciation  of  Utopia  and  the  other 
works  of  Thomas  More  never  loses  sight  of  the  motivating  force  behind  them. 

From  Bridgett  and  Chambers  to  Hexter  and  Surtz,  Morean  scholars  have  proffered  a 
variety  of  conjecture  about  More's  personal  stance  concerning  the  Utopian  way  of  life. 
Some  think  he  presents  Utopia  as  the  ideal  state,  the  closest  approximation  to  a  civitas 
Dei  possible  in  this  life;  others  see  it  presented  as  not  quite  ideal  but  surely  occupying  a 
happy  middle  position  between  the  sorry  Christian  world  as  it  really  is  and  the  ideal 
Christendom;  and  some  think  its  wily  author  has  cunningly  veiled  some  large  hints  that 
this  way  of  life,  more  rational  than  humane,  is  neither  workable  nor  desirable.  Professor 
Fleisher  sees  no  double-entendre  in  the  work:  he  defends  More's  commitment  to  the 
country  Hythlodaye  describes  with  its  daring  vision  of  radical  socialism— perhaps  impro- 
bable, perhaps  unattainable,  but  workable  and  admirable  if  only  selfish  man  could  be 
educated  to  seeing  its  philosophy  as  uniquely  conducive  to  his  happiness  and  fullness  of 
being.  Fleisher  sees  More's  conviction  in  terms  of  his  humanism  and  religious  devotion,  for 
the  just  and  equal  distribution  of  things  will  abolish,  along  with  private  ownings,  the  un- 
godly vices  of  greed,  envy,  and  above  all,  superbia,  that  prime  stuff  of  Hell.  It  is  the  only 
principle,  he  insists,  "in  agreement  with  the  commands  of  God. .  .  ."  And  a  footnote  here 
comments  that  the  later  More  is  still  of  this  mind,  seeing  private  property  as  having  "no 
sanction  in  scripture  or  natural  reason,  but  only  emerging  from  usage  and  consent."    In- 
deed Fleisher  even  sees  a  strong  corroborative  to  More's  repudiation  of  private  property 
in  his  admiration  for  universal  virtues  and  his  small  regard  for  private  religious  obser- 
vances, for  "the  private  or  particular  interest  is  the  ultimate  enemy  to  peace  and  unity." 

The  problem  then  is  to  persuade  or  educate  man  to  accept  the  radical  reform  More 
would  propose;  and  the  rhetorical  method  of  Utopia  was  thus  not  born  of  impulse  or 
whimsy.  Neither  Erasmus  nor  More  was  willing  to  create  faction  or  upset  existing  order 
or  authority,    and,  therefore,  they  sought  to  effect  their  reformative  ends  through  the 
medium  to  which  they  were  trained—  bonae  litterae.  Within  the  area  of  letters  there  was 
choice  to  be  made  too:  More  had  small  confidence  in  abstract  or  over-intellectual  reason- 
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ing,  but  the  right  kind  of  rhetoric  can  "absorb  philosophy  and  science  and  present  itself 
as  the  true  handmaiden  of  ethics  and  theology,"  and,  of  course  of  institutional  reform. 
Utopia  is  a  fable,  a  work  using  dialogue  and  imagination,  rather  than  dialectic  and  lifeless 
logic,  in  the  interest  of  bettering  man  and  his  world.  More  has  Hythlodaye  tell  of  people 
who  share  all  things  and  are  happy,  full  of  industria  and  studium  (to  which  their  way  of 
life  is  conducive)  and  who  live  within  the  embrace  of  caritas. 

The  Utopian  pleasure  principle,  which  has  provoked  many  a  long  discussion,  does  not 
disturb  Fleisher.  More's  God,  he  asserts,  is  not  the  Deus  absconditus  of  Pascal,  but  one 
close  to  the  human  condition,  delighting  in  man  and  his  interests,  constantly  creating 
pleasant  things  and  meaning  his  best  creature  to  delight  in  them  and  be  happy.  The  in- 
quiry into  human  happiness  "begins  with  the  principle  given  by  natural  religion,"  and 
thus,  for  a  Utopian  to  pursue  hard  or  painful  virtue  or  to  suffer  pain  unnecessarily  is  ab- 
surd. Stoic  reason  is  thus  called  into  question;  yet  reason  itself  is  not  downplayed.  Rea- 
son, as  More  sees  it,  says  Fleisher,  "does  more  than  discern  what  is  right:  it  inflames  us 
with  a  passion  for  it,"  and  passion  and  pleasure  are  the  perquisites  of  reason. 

The  chapters  on  rhetoric  rely  greatly  on  More's  letter  to  Dorp,  who  had  criticized  Eras- 
mus' Praise  of  Folly,  but  make  frequent  and  apt  use  of  other  writings  too.  Dr.  Fleisher's 
paragraphs  are  always  well  informed  about  the  European  scene  and  its  scholars  and 
churchmen  and  statesmen,  and  about  the  position  of  the  Christian  humanist  in  the  midst 
of  alarums  and  excursions.  The  discussion,  for  instance  of  the  distinctions  between  logic 
and  rhetoric,  between  dialectic  and  dialogue,  might  be  earmarked  for  further  study,  and 
indeed  much  of  the  book  provides  country  for  scholarly  revisiting. 

Two  digressions  are  worth  noting.  New  modes  of  scriptural  exegesis  are  ably  summari- 
zed and  the  summaries  will  be  helps  to  further  study  ;  and  a  very  idealistic  picture  of 
Erasmus  as  the  mouthpiece  and  exemplar  of  Christian  charity  may  provoke  sweet  wonder 
among  some  Erasmians. 

On  the  whole,  this  chapter  and  the  next  make  a  stong  case  for  More's  repudiation  of 
all  things  medieval.  And  here,  it  seems  to  me,  the  author  is  running  a  risk  of  building  up 
in  his  reader  a  bit  of  "sales  resistance"  to  at  least  some  of  the  insistent  generalizations. 
This  reader,  for  instance,  is  moved,  if  not  to  dissent,  at  least  to  suspended  judgment  about 
some  of  Fleisher's  convictions:  for  instance,  that  More  wholeheartedly  supports  the 
Utopian  economy,  that  he  wholly  disparages  medieval  education  and  the  speculative 
sciences,  that  he  sees  preaching  as  standing  higher  (in  the  Church's  priorities)  than  the  dis- 
pensing of  the  sacraments— though,  of  course,  this  would  be  true  of  Erasmus— that  he  pre- 
sents Hythlodaye  as  the  "very  model  of  a  model  Christian  humanist,"  and,  finally,  that 
More  and  Erasmus  can  be  anchored  so  firmly  into  the  "fools-for-Christ's-sake"  tradition, 
a  point  made  in  the  final  chapter.  Erasmus  could  be  very  calculating  at  times,  we  remem- 
ber, and  More  was  a  shrewd  lawyer. 

The  author  sees  Utopia  as  greatly  surpassing  the  polemical  works  in  value;  these  latter 
he  finds  "voluminous,  tedious,  and  repetitive."  No  one  knew  better  than  More,  he  says, 
that  harsh  words  are  rarely  persuasive,  and  there  is  evidence  that  in  later  years  More  re- 
gretted the  severity  of  his  writings  against  Tyndale.  The  Dialogue  of  Comfort  was  written, 
as  was  Utopia,  to  help  others  towards  the  joy  and  peace  that  was  so  difficult  then  to  sus- 
tain. 

Fleisher's  book  is  a  book  for  scholars.  Whether  or  not  one  shares  all  his  convictions, 
one  cannot  but  admire  his  forthrightness,  his  erudition,  and  his  lucid  expositions  of  the 
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thought  and  activities  of  the  age  of  Thomas  More. 

Notes 

Radical  Reform,  p.  42,  footnote  93;  the  pass-  2     More's  ultimate  refusal  to  obey  the  king  was, 

age  from  which  Fleisher  derives  his  information  Fleisher  thinks,  a  matter  of  priorities,  and  does 

is  from  the  Responsio  ad  Convitia  Martini  not  bely  his  position  as  one  reluctant  to  contra- 

Lutheri  in  More's  Omnia  Opera,  Louvain,  1565,  vene  authority. 

p.  80. 

SISTER  GERALDINE  THOMPSON,  University  of  Toronto 


William  Blissett,  Julian  Patrick,  R.W.  Van  Fossen,  editors.  A  Celebration  of  Ben  Jonson. 
Toronto  and  Buffalo:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1973.  Pp.  xiii,  194.  $8.50. 

This  handsome  little  volume  is  a  gathering  of  six  papers  presented  at  the  1972  Toronto 
conference  marking  the  400th  anniversary  of  Jonson's  birth.  The  names  of  the  authors 
guarantee  their  professional  excellence.  In  addition  to  the  six  printed  here,  the  confer- 
ence heard  a  number  of  other  papers  which  we  can  find  in  various  journals.  Introduced 
by  Professor  William  Blissett,  who  had  the  chief  responsibility  for  this  book,  the  volume 
concludes  with  a  listing  of  members  of  the  conference.  The  University  of  Toronto,  which 
sponsored  this  celebration,  is  to  be  commended  for  the  style  with  which  it  manages  such 
things;  and  we  who  were  not  there  can  only  regret  our  absence. 

The  essays  begin  with  a  provocative  piece  on  "The  Incredibility  of  Jonsonian  Comedy." 
In  it  Clifford  Leech  notes  that  for  all  their  firmly  didactic  purpose  and  realistic  trappings, 
the  careful  craftsmanship  of  the  plays— their  "narrow  restriction  of  time  and  place"  and 
characterization  which  "stretches  our  capacity  for  belief"  (p.  21)— leads  us  to  admire  ras- 
cals and  compels  us  to  believe  the  unbelievable.  He  calls  our  attention  to  a  central  paradox 
of  Jonsonian  comedy  which  is  "inherent  in  the  'mainstream'  of  comedy"  itself  (p.  22). 
Jonson  "loved  to  play  tricks"  (p.  7),  for  he  "belongs  in  the  theatre"  (p.  24).  The  comedy 
is  "outrageous"  because  it  "simultaneously  demands  and  defies  belief"  (p.  23),  proclaims 
high  moral  purpose  and  celebrates  scoundrels,  all  within  the  deliberate  artificiality  of  the 
stage.  Jonson's  craft  is  so  great  that  he  makes  us  accept  the  unacceptable. 

In  the  second  essay,  Jonas  A.  Barish  discusses  "Jonson  and  the  Loathed  Stage."  He 
writes,  "it  is  hard  not  to  feel,  at  times,  that  Jonson's  vocation  [as  dramatist]  goes  against 
the  grain"  (p.  27);  and  that  Jonson  frequently  thinks  of  his  plays  as  "reading  experience 
rather  than  a  theatrical  experience"  (p.  33).  Apparently  Jonson  really  wanted  another 
line  of  work— though  he  is  of  course  not  the  only  master  to  complain  about  the  hard 
terms  of  his  craft.  In  this  essay  Barish  is  in  danger  of  pouring  out  the  baby  with  the  bath- 
water. To  see  the  most  skillful  manipulator  of  plot  in  English  drama  as  essentially  "anti- 
theatrical"  is  to  define  "theatrical"  in  a  sophisticated,  if  not  sophistical,  fashion.  One's 
common  sense  is  challenged.  Jonson  assuredly  distrusts  "theatricality,  particularly  as  it 
manifests  itself  in  acting,  miming,  or  changing"  (p.  49)  outside  the  theatre— for  perfectly 
obvious  moral  reasons.  But  within  the  theatre,  these  are  the  qualities  on  which  he  places 
his  dramaturgical  reliance.  Like  Leech's  preceding  essay,  this  one  is  based  on  paradox.  Its 
paradox  is  the  kind  with  which  academics  love  to  play. 

In  the  third  essay,  by  G.R.  Hibbard,  "Ben  Jonson  and  Human  Nature,"  we  are  asked 
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to  notice  how  Jonson  emphasizes  "those  things  which  man  shares  with  the  rest  of  animal 
creation.  .  .  the  dirt,  the  squalor,  and  the  mess  of  which  human  life  is  so  largely  made  up" 
(p.  59).  In  the  major  plays  "failures  of  perception"  result  from  the  fact  that  passions,  the 
outgrowth  of  "idées  fixes,"  intrude  themselves  between  the  information  brought  by  the 
senses  and  the  reason  which  should  judge  the  facts  dispassionately.  There  is  "a  deliberate, 
self-willed  refusal  to  look  at  the  truth,  even  when  it  presents  itself  in  an  undeniable  form" 
(p.  68).  The  characters  see  what  they  want  to  see,  deceiving  themselves.  Like  the  celebra- 
ted hedgehog,  Jonson,  "by  the  time  he  had  finished  Sejanus,  knew  'one  big  thing.'  For  the 
next  thirteen  years,  right  down  to  his  completion  of  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  in  1616,  he  was 
to  continue  exploring  the  possibilities  and  the  implications"  (p.  62).  Hibbard  illuminates 
all  the  major  plays  as  he  reviews  them  in  light  of  this  "one  big  thing,"  the  human  propen- 
sity to  limit  one's  perception  willfully. 

D.F.  McKenzie  considers  "  'The  Staple  of  News'  and  the  Late  Plays"  in  an  excellent  if 
overlong  essay  next.  After  Bartholomew  Fair  Jonson  exhibits  a  basic  distrust  in  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  his  audience.  The  Chinese-box-like  structure  of  these  late  plays,  pri- 
marily The  Staple  of  News,  "suggests  that  he  has  little  faith  in  man's  capacity  even  to  see 
the  light,  let  alone  follow  it"  (p.  106).  By  1624  the  stage  had  ceased  to  be  the  popular 
forum  for  ideas  and  issues,  and  though  he  made  great  efforts  to  write  for  his  own  times, 
with  elaborate  dramatic  innovations  and  resurrections,  like  the  drama  of  the  time  "his 
movement  is  ineluctably  elitist  and  escapist"  (p.  112).  In  theme  and  structure  alike,  he  is 
thoroughly  reactionary.  "The  Staple  of  News  marks  the  end  of  theatre  as  the  only  secu- 
lar mass  medium,  the  end  of  the  playhouse  as  the  principal  forum  of  public  debate,  the 
end  of  the  actors'  popular  function  as  the  abstracts  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time.  The 
dramatic  poet,  as  rhetor  in  the  truest  sense,  had  lost  his  vocation  to  a  journalist"  (p.  126). 

Hugh  Maclean  in  an  essay  entitled  "  'A  More  Secret  Cause'-.  The  Wit  of  Jonson's 
Poetry"  is  concerned  with  an  extended  meaning  of  decorum.  Jonson's  poetry  "wittily 
displays  his  command  of  variously  decorous  expression"  (p.  115);  but  because  a  poet 
must  be  a  good  man  proclaiming  highest  virtue,  it  places  the  human  action  it  discusses 
within  a  larger,  hierarchical  context.  Through  the  examination  of  the  poem,  Jonson's 
auditor  is  presumably  "drawn  on  to  perceive  the  degree  to  which  his  own  'powers  of  wit, 
and  soule'  may  have  been  perverted  or  quite  neglected"  (p.  135).  We  are  invited  to  see 
not  only  our  place  in  society  but  our  place  in  nature  and  time.  After  a  general  discussion 
of  Jonson's  poetic  principles,  Maclean  examines  a  number  of  poems  to  show  how  the  "wit 
of  Jonson's  poetry"  operates  in  specific  examples.  The  explications  are  useful  indepen- 
dently, and  they  all  elucidate  the  thesis. 

The  last  essay  in  the  book  is  by  L.C.  Knights,  and  concerns  "Ben  Jonson:  Public  Atti- 
tudes and  Social  Poetry."  In  it  Knights  sets  himself  to  define  "a  particular  social  mode  of 
verse-writing"  (p.  168)  for,  as  many  have  recognized,  Jonson's  are  public  poems.  He 
notes  that  "the  best  of  Jonson's  poems— even  the  more  directly  personal  ones— seem  to  be 
the  expression  of  something  already  formed:  they  do  not  explore  the  more  obscure  hin- 
terland from  which  thought  emerges"  (p.  173).  Their  logic  is  not  psychological  but  ra- 
tional, not  expressionistic  but  declarative.  In  these  poems  "we  are  in  contact  with  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  stands  for  social-moral  attitudes,  for  shared,  traditional  norms"  (p. 
184).  This  is  "an  individual,  powerful,  and  distinctive  mind— with  its  own  privacies"  (p. 
185),  but  it  is  a  profoundly  conservative  one. 

If  the  editors  of  this  volume  had  elected  to  give  it  a  more  extended  introduction, 
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they  might  have  found  a  unity  worth  discussing  among  these  six  essays.  Not  only  do 
they  collectively  provide  a  critical  survey  of  the  total  body  of  Jonson's  work,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  touch  on  a  single  unifying  theme.  Speaker  after  speaker  considers  the  relation 
of  appearance  to  reality,  illusion  to  reality.  Again  and  again  we  are  told  that  Jonson  wants 
us  to  distinguish  between  the  temporal  dress  of  things  and  its  essential  nature.  "As  car- 
cass to  spirit,  so  body  to  soul.  In  the  poetic  kernel  of  the  masque  lies  its  abiding  essence, 
in  the  theatrical  vesture  only  a  disposal  shell,"  Barish  writes  (p.  37).  Hibbard  writes,  "The 
plays— the  great  plays— are,  of  course,  about  the  many,  who  abandon  the  realities  of 
Goodness,  Truth,  and  Beauty  for  their  shadowy,  insubstantial  opposites.  .  ."  (p.  80). 
McKenzie  asks  us  to  consider  Jonson's  preoccupation  with  "appearance"  especially  in  the 
late  plays,  and  Maclean  in  his  discussion  of  Jonson's  concern  for  decorum  wants  us  to 
note  the  relationship  of  form  to  attitude.  Through  such  recurring  themes  the  six  papers 
are  connected,  and  what  might  have  been  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  pieces  is  finally  a 
unified  study. 

And  yet  for  all  its  excellences,  I  am  myself  not  finally  comfortable  with  it.  These 
pieces  are  altogether  too  "professional"  in  that  narrow  sense  which  Jonson  repeatedly 
satirized.  I  have  been  amusing  myself  trying  to  imagine  how  Jonson  would  react  to  such 
a  volume  as  this,  even  one  constructed  to  celebrate  his  own  work.  As  one  reads  through 
these  essays,  one  is  struck  by  how  close,  how  tight,  how  in-bred  these  Jonsonians  are. 
These  writers  quote  one  another,  refer  to  works  by  one  another  and  in  general  conduct 
themselves  very  much  like  any  professional  in-group,  as  the  sociologists  say.  Names  are 
dropped  on  every  page.  Perhaps  that  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  papers  were  written 
and  read  at  a  closed  specialized  conference. 

But  when,  at  last,  L.C.  Knights  says  quietly  that  it  will  be  his  purpose  "to  say  as  sim- 
ply as  possible  what  there  is  in  the  poems  that  is  capable  of  nourishing  our  minds,  not  as 
scholars  but  simply  as  men.  .  ."(p.  168),  I  feel  as  though  I  had  come  out  of  the  seminar 
room  into  the  open  air.  Several  of  the  seminarians  speak  of  possible  productions  of 
Jonson's  plays,  especially  the  late,  less  well-known  comedies.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the 
Joe  Papps  of  the  world  being  inspired  to  invest  time,  talent,  and  money  after  perusing 
this  volume.  This  collection  is  clearly  by  the  already-converted  for  the  already-converted. 
As  such  is  it  really  necessary?  A  harder  task  is  recruitment.  Why  can't  these  gifted,  learned 
scholars  reach  a  world  out  there?  I  don't  know  that  I  smiled  a  single  time  while  I  read 
these  pieces,  and  certainly  I  did  not  laugh  aloud.  If  I  had  not  known  that  The  Alchemist 
and  Volpone  and  Bartholomew  Fair  were  outrageously  funny,  I  could  hardly  have  learn- 
ed it  from  these  pages.  The  scholars  found  them  profound,  tightly  organized,  witty,  and 
shrewd.  But  funny?  Few  persons  give  evidence  that  it  was  important  that  anybody 
should  notice.  Their  solemnity  may  be  funny,  but  that  is  another  matter. 

This  is  a  good  book.  The  question  it  raises  is  a  central  one.  Is  this  kind  of  thing  neces- 
sary? Is  this  the  best  way  to  serve  Jonson's  art?  I  for  one  rather  doubt  it.  It  is  all  too 
solemnly  sad,  too  professional,  at  least  for  one  man  who  responds,  and  would  like  others 
to  respond,  to  the  gaiety,  the  high  spirits,  the  sense  of  life,  and  the  continuing  zest  and 
courage  represented  in  the  comedies  of  Ben  Jonson. 

ROBERT  E.  KNOLL,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
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Judith  M.  Kennedy  and  James  A.  Reither,  eds.  A  Theatre  for  Spenserians.  Toronto  and 
Buffalo:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1973.  Pp.  lx,  144.  $10.00 

The  Spenser  colloquium  held  in  Fredericton  in  1969  was  memorable  for  many  reasons. 
For  a  start,  the  proceedings  took  place  in  the  bosom  of  Duessa  (St.  Thomas  University 
was  the  unstintingly  generous  sponsor:  the  Babylonians  still  know  how  to  fill  a  golden 
cup)  and  that  alone  gave  the  affair  a  peculiar  piquancy.  And  then  there  was  that  one  hilar- 
ious moment  when  an  overseas  visitor  took  a  stunned  and  very  British  look  at  the  orgias- 
tic and  multifarious  events  in  the  offing— six  papers,  a  panel  discussion  on  the  state  of 
Spenser  scholarship,  the  establishment  of  the  Spenser  Newsletter,  a  banquet,  a  reception, 
parties  galore— and  dazedly  pronounced  the  whole  business  a  Spenser  freakout.  (Lest  any 
one  wonder,  that  list  of  events  was  Spenserianly  hierarchical.) 

Something  of  the  same  sense  of  overindulgence  in  Gloriana's  banquet  remains  in  the 
elegant  little  volume  in  which  the  six  papers  are  now  printed,  if  only  because  the  fare  is 
so  varied  and  so  rich.  Though  they  range  over  wide  areas,  they  fall  into  two  immediately 
separable  groups:  the  first  and  the  last  deal  with  the  Complaints  and  the  Amoretti,  the 
others  with  the  Faerie  Queene.  Millar  MacLure's  is  an  allusive  and  poetic  consideration  of 
Spenser's  lifetime  concern  with  time,  mutability  and  history.  Meditative  and  evocative 
rather  than  analytic,  atmospheric  rather  than  assertive,  it  works  very  well  as  an  introduc- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  G.K.  Hunter's  quirky  piece  as  a  conclu- 
sion. He  sees  the  Amoretti  as  an  aberration  from  the  English  sonnet  tradition  embodied 
in  Wyatt,  Sidney  and  Drayton,  a  tradition  that  is  dramatic  and  less  concerned  with  elabora- 
tion of  language;  in  other  words,  the  expansive  language  of  narrative  (Spenser's  major 
concern)  is  thought  of  as  interposing  itself  between  lyric  emotion  and  the  expression  of 
that  emotion.  But  we  seem  to  have  heard  some  of  this  before,  from  Yvor  Winters  for  one, 
and  then  again,  Professor  Hunter  casts  an  unsympathetic  and  impatient  eye  upon  any  no- 
tion of  structure  in  the  sequence,  according  it  all  too  cavalier  a  dismissal.  One  is  left  with 
the  feeling  that  a  simple  matter  of  taste,  not  susceptible  of  being  disputed,  has  been  un- 
successfully enlarged  into  a  matter  of  artistic  principle. 

The  remaining  four  papers  are  notable  first  and  foremost  for  their  great  diversity  of 
approach  to  Spenser's  major  poem.  A.  Kent  Hieatt's  reading  of  Book  II  is  an  interesting, 
perceptive,  provocative  paper,  but  it  is  also  overlong  and  defensive  in  its  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  other  critics,  a  tactic  that  vitiates  its  strength.  This  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  issue  seem  less  like  one  between  the  author  and  Spenser  than  one  between 
the  author  and  other  critics.  To  my  mind  at  least,  the  concentration  on  numerology  which 
introduces  and  closes  this  otherwise  traditional  paper  is  something  of  a  red  herring.  Does 
the  discovery  of  a  recurring  phrase  like  "in  the  middest"  in  a  mathematically  significant 
position  really  alter  the  fact  that  the  Cave  of  Mammon,  Garden  of  Adonis,  and  Orgoglio 
passages  have  always  been  recognizable  as  central  or  "middle"  parts  of  their  respective 
books?  Surely  a  sense  of  that  centrality  is  antecedent  to  the  discovery  of  a  well-concealed 
phrase  embedded  in  a  passage  and  discoverable  only  by  a  laborious  count?  Increasingly,  it 
seems  that  numerology,  still  fresh  from  the  first  excitements  of  its  discovery,  and  there- 
fore in  some  sense  still  specialized  and  partisan,  has  simply  not  yet  found  its  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  Spenser's  interests.  Like  Egyptian  or  Cabalistic  lore  to  the  Medicean  group, 
it  may  always  have  been  caviar  to  the  general;  but  then  fish  eggs  have  a  way  of  retaining 
the  smell  offish. 
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Another  long-concealed  aspect  of  Spenser's  art,  his  humour,  is  currently  struggling 
toward  the  light,  and  William  Nelson  works  valiantly  to  help  it  grow.  Sometimes  Professor 
Nelson  reveals  a  more  highly  developed  sense  of  humour  than  does  Spenser,  for  the  latter 
is  clearly  no  Ariosto;  but  it  is  good  to  see  that  he  is  combing  Spenser  not  simply  for 
jokes,  but  rather  for  evidence  of  a  distinctive  narrative  posture,  an  artistic  distance  from 
his  inherited  romance  materials  which  allows  him,  in  a  manner  that  horrifies  those  with 
the  modern  novelist's  sense  of  narrative  integrity,  to  be  witty  at  the  expense  of  his  vehicle. 
This  distance  is  something  that  Spenser  shares  with  Ariosto,  and  if  we  hear  less  from  this 
time  on  of  Spenser's  high  seriousness  and  Ariosto 's  contrasting  cold  cynicism,  we  shall 
have  come  far.  (Professor  Nelson,  by  the  way,  has  just  published  an  extension  of  this 
material  in  the  form  of  a  book,  Fact  of  Fiction:  The  Dilemma  of  the  Renaissance  Story- 
teller.) 

Playing  seriously  is  a  notion  that  Spenser  inherited  from  the  Neoplatonism  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  it  is  with  the  importance  of  the  various  Neoplatonic  triads  of  the  Flor- 
entine school  that  Alastair  Fowler  is  concerned  in  a  splendidly  learned  and  exciting  con- 
tribution. This  expansive  and  elaborate  material  looks  rather  cramped  in  its  present  form; 
perhaps  only  an  art  historian  of  the  calibre  of  Panofsky  or  Wind  is  capable  of  making  it 
seem  effortlessly  human,  personal,  intimate  and  momentous,  but  there  is  no  one  else  cur- 
rently working  in  the  field  who  can  approach  Fowler  in  his  control  of  its  complexities. 

Finally,  in  direct  contrast  to  Fowler's  emphasis  on  large  patterns  of  thought  and  over- 
arching structures,  A.C.  Hamilton  deals  microscopically  and  precisely  with  certain  select- 
ed passages  of  Spenser's  epic  and  reveals  a  wealth  of  rhetorical  word-play  that  will  en- 
hance any  reader's  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the  poem.  He  is  concerned  with  the 
surface  (which  is  to  say  the  inner  heart)  of  the  poem,  and  with  what  its  etymologies,  puns, 
positioning  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  spelling  tell  us  about  its  meaning.  Here  he  fol- 
lows Martha  Craig's  seminal  treatment  of  similar  materials,  but  rarely  has  the  work  emerg- 
ed as  the  joyous  polyphonic  thing  it  is  as  in  these  pages.  The  essay  is  remarkable  for  tact, 
sureness  of  touch,  and  rock-solid  learning. 

In  short  then,  an  admirable  if  centrifugal  collection.  We  note  the  continuing  vitality  of 
the  various  critical  approaches  at  the  same  time  that  we  feel  the  need  for  a  criticism  that 
will  hierarchize,  reconcile  and  assimilate  them.  In  any  case,  if  Spenser's  juvenile  produc- 
tions of  1569  evoke  so  interesting  a  series  of  essays,  we  can  all  look  forward  to  the  cele- 
brations of  1990. 
PETER  V.  MARINELLI,  University  of  Toronto 


Paula  Johnson.  Form  and  Transformation  in  Music  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance. 
New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  University  Press,  1972.  Pp.  ix,  170.  $8.50 

Mrs.  Johnson  argues  that  the  great  forms  in  poetry  and  music  do  not  emerge  full-blown  in 
the  English  Renaissance  but  are  the  product  of  decades  of  cultural  habits  and  preferences 
undergoing  trial  and  error  transformation.  The  mature  works  of  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
Dowland  and  Weelkes  both  reflected  and  advanced  a  general  spirit  of  artistic  experimen- 
tation, by  which  cultural  preference  for  one  compositional  model  was  gradually  replaced 
by  another.  The  early  Renaissance  favoured  an  episodic,  "segmental"  form,  whose  "foun- 
dation is  a  series  of  discrete  parts,"  as  the  associative  progression  of  Tamburlaine,  Cam- 
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paspe,  and  Byrd's  Civitas  sancti  tui  demonstrate.  In  the  1590's  and  later  more  unified, 
"climactic"  compositional  techniques,  whose  model  was  a  rising  "curve  of  expectation" 
(illustrated  by  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Weelkes's  Cease  sorrows  now)  superseded  segmental 
form.  The  period  1575-1620,  one  of  rapidly  changing  formal  assumptions  about  the  struc- 
tures which  art  may  achieve,  serves  then  as  the  ground  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  study. 

But  the  book  attempts  more  than  an  historical  discussion  of  style.  It  also  inquires  into 
the  nature  of  "serial  art":  those  forms  which,  like  music  and  poetry,  "determine  the  se- 
quential order  of  their  own  apprehension."  How  do  we  give  shape  and  form  to  objects 
presented  to  us  in  time?  Do  music  and  poetry  share  more  than  the  temporality  of  their 
presentation?  Mrs.  Johnson  begins  with  the  claim— by  no  means  a  new  one— that  music 
and  poetry  are  similar  in  their  formal  organization,  and  further,  that  this  organization 
may  be  described  in  terms  applicable  to  both  arts.  Yet  a  musical  orientation  dominates 
the  book,  both  with  regard  to  the  preferment  given  composers  and,  more  damaging,  with 
regard  to  the  formal  assumptions  underlying  its  critical  methodology. 

Mrs.  Johnson  applies  to  literature  a  practice  occasionally  detrimental  to  musical  criti- 
cism, which  assumes  that  a  work's  greatness  and  emotive  power  stem  entirely  from  the 
complexity  of  its  formal  elements.  While  she  is  not  without  interesting  speculation,  her 
actual  analyses  reify  their  subject  matter  to  its  most  obvious  structural  constituents: 
"even  visually,  Bull's  variations  show  a  series  of  discrete  patterns,  each  contained  between 
two  of  the  periodic  double  bars";  "imitative  analogues  serve  to  mark  off  as  a  part  the  ma- 
terial they  govern." 

This  tendency  to  limit  criticism  to  the  material  and  concrete  is  reinforced  by  a  termin- 
ology that  dehumanizes  its  subject  matter.  Although  her  language  initially  gives  the  im- 
pression of  conceptual  breadth,  in  practice  it  divests  art  of  all  connotative  appeal,  reduc- 
ing awareness  to  the  perception  of  bloodless  abstract  patterns:  "In  formal  terms,  Bassanio 
and  Portia  are  not  persons  who  make  journeys,  but  recurrent  elements  whose  appearance 
in  different  contexts  serves  to  link  contexts  together."  Preoccupied  with  the  ways  in 
which  a  work  is  physically  constructed,  anxious  to  show  relationship  between  compon- 
ents and  parts,  Mrs.  Johnson  is  able  to  isolate  the  material  building  blocks  of  art,  but  her 
vocabulary  cannot  mediate  between  these  components  and  the  work  that  emerges  from 
them.  Thus  her  readings  in  music  and  literature  are  mechanistic  and  indistinguishable: 
"Just  as  in  the  motet  [  Byrd's  Civitas  sancti  tui]  where  the  end  of  one  phrase  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  next,  so  here  [Sidney's  1590  Arcadia,  Bk.  II.]  a  multilinear  continuity  is 
maintained  by  avoiding  cadences  and  by  adroit  shifting  of  the  figure-ground  relationship 
between  the  strands  of  narrative." 

The  methodology  seems  particularly  inadequate  to  literature.  Readings  of  the  Arcadia, 
Lyly's  Gallatbea,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Spenser's  Fowre  Hymnes  rarely  rise  above 
narrative  summary  and  uniformly  ignore  irony,  character,  and  culture,  to  concentrate 
rather  on  double  plots,  sound  patterns,  and  episodic  recurrence.  The  interpretation  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  for  instance,  notes  a  "melting  away  of  passion  in  the  final  stanzas," 
where  Shakespeare  "matter-of-factly  introduces  the  obsequies  with  nothing  more  than  a 
'quoth  she!"  This  "muted  climax"  represents  a  "descending  curve"  in  the  poem's 
"climactic"  progression.  By  emphasizing  the  structural  placement  of  this  passage  merely, 
Mrs.  Johnson  avoids  the  ambiguity  central  to  its  action  and,  thus,  its  ironic  function. 

But  Shakespeare  is  deliberately  non-committal  here.  For  Venus's  appetency,  the  poem 
has  punished  her  in  her  sorrow,  and  while  she  is  portrayed  tenderly  in  this  passage,  her 
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mourning  is  not  allowed  to  go  without  qualification.  While  Venus  seems  always  able  to 
rationalize  her  selfishness,  we  see  that  by  plucking  the  flower  she  must  necessarily  kill  it. 
In  sorrow,  as  in  love,  she  is  inadvertently  a  destructive  figure,  one  whose  self-indulgence 
harms  those  things  she  cherishes  most. 

Irony  of  this  order  falls  outside  Mrs.  Johnson's  province.  By  providing  cubbyholes  in- 
to which  the  problematic  may  be  confined  without  examination,  her  methodology  allows 
the  critic  to  discuss  the  text  without  actually  engaging  it.  And  yet  one  feels  that  she  has 
not  set  herself  an  impossible  task.  Although  it  was  not  their  specific  intention,  Joseph 
Kerman  (The  Elizabethan  Madrigal;  The  Beethoven  Quartets)  and  Charles  Rosen  (The 
Classical  Style)  have  each  shed  new  light  on  structural  relationships  between  the  arts,  and 
have  placed  formal  experimentation  within  a  wide  cultural  context.  Mrs.  Johnson's  book, 
however,  fails  to  achieve  an  inclusive  and  transforming  vision  of  compositional  practices 
in  Renaissance  music  and  poetry.  It  is  burdened  by  a  plethora  of  mechanistic  and  incon- 
sistent terminologies,  and  is  confined,  by  its  practice,  to  a  needlessly  reductive  concep- 
tion of  form. 

STEPHEN  LACEY,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 


Beryl  Rowland.  Animals  with  Human  Faces.  Knoxville:  University  of  Tennessee  Press, 
1973.  Pp.  xx,  196.  $10.75. 

Professor  Rowland's  book  includes  discussions  of  five  reptiles,  one  insect,  thirty-seven 
real  and  twelve  fabulous  beasts  under  fifty-seven  names  arranged  alphabetically,  as  well 
as  fifty-seven  monochrome  illustrations.  It  is  attractively  designed  and  bound,  and  has  a 
generally  useful  index  and  a  substantial  bibliography. 

The  author  has  drawn  her  information  from  a  selection  of  classical,  patristic,  medieval, 
and  Renaissance  sources.  Her  publishers  claim  that  "her  emphasis  throughout  is  on  cur- 
rent usage";  on  the  contrary,  despite  the  citations  from  ancient  and  Renaissance  writers 
the  material  seems  predominantly  medieval.  In  particular,  the  conventions  taken  from 
Renaissance  poets,  playwrights,  and  heraldic  handbooks  even  in  their  own  time  depended 
for  their  effect  on  the  long-lasting  influence  of  their  medieval  antecedents.  The  evidence 
adduced  from  Renaissance  emblem  books,  both  English  and  continental,  also  tends  to 
have  strong  medieval  affinities,  and  seems,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  examples  chosen  for 
this  book,  to  substantiate  the  charge  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  that  emblems  were  "magical, 
mystical,  monkish,  and  Gothic."  The  illustrations,  moreover,  drawn  solely  from  medieval 
manuscripts  (the  texts  which  they  accompany  are  not  given  or  described)  and  perhaps 
providing  the  book  with  its  title,  further  suggest  a  too-heavy  concentration  on  materials 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  Surely  the  inclusion  of  texts  from  emblem  books  should  have 
necessitated  the  reproduction  of  the  emblems  themselves,  since  pictures  and  texts  were 
closely  interrelated  in  the  emblem  convention  of  complementary  word  and  image. 

The  range  of  materials,  with  the  qualifications  noted  previously,  may  seem  to  justify 
the  subtitle,  "A  Guide  to  Animal  Symbolism,"  but  as  a  guidebook,  the  volume  suffers 
from  too  few  animal  subjects  as  well  as  inadequate  and  sometimes  careless  treatment  of 
the  sources.  For  example,  Alan  of  Lille  includes  twenty-seven  animals  in  his  De  Planctu 
Naturae,  but  Professor  Rowland,  although  mentioning  most  of  them,  uses  the  poem  for 
only  two,  the  ass  and  the  camel,  and  misunderstands  the  description  of  the  former.  Other 
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misinformation  makes  the  book  unacceptable  for  scholars  and  misleading  for  students.  In 
describing  the  Feast  of  Fools  (p.  22),  Professor  Rowland  makes  a  number  of  errors  of 
fact:  the  tabularia  of  the  Precentor  at  Sens  was  not  a  table,  but  a  type  of  notice-board, 
from  which  the  names  and  duties  of  the  singers  and  readers  were  announced.  Vespers  of 
the  Feast,  as  the  printed  Office  clearly  indicates,  was  not  a  "medley"  but  the  normal 
Office  embellished  with  para-liturgical  items.  The  rubric  "conductus  ad  ludos"  refers  not 
to  the  leading  of  the  ass  into  the  square,  but  to  the  liturgical  piece  "Natus  est,"  a  conduc- 
tus or  processional  song,  sung  just  before  the  Te  Deum  at  the  end  of  Matins.  The  incipit 
of  the  stanza  quoted  from  the  so-called  "Prose  of  the  Ass"  should  read  "Orientis  partibus"; 
the  whole  item  is  also  a  conductus,  not  a  hymn. 

Further,  Tertullian's  Greek  is  transliterated  incorrectly  (p.  21),  and  the  Roman  coin,  as, 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  for  a  unit,  bets,  not  from  the  ass-like  activities  on  which  it 
could  be  spent  (p.  24).  The  "horns"  given  to  Moses  by  St.  Jerome  in  his  translation  of 
Exodus  XXXIV,  29  are  the  result  of  his  misunderstanding  of  the  Masoretic  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible;  in  this  instance  they  do  not  signify  creative  power  (p.  45).  Holly  does  not 
mean  holy  (p.  Ill);  cf.  Old  English  holen  and  hàlig.  Logos  is  not  an  appellation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (p.  154),  and  Pope  Gregory  I  (590-604)  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
write  "a  fifteenth-century  Italian  manuscript"  (p.  156).  Lupercal  is  given  two  different 
etymologies  (pp.  80  and  164),  neither  of  which  is  accurate.  Incorrect  biblical  references 
are  cited  on  pp.  23,  45,  75,  and  140.  Duplication  of  material  causes  a  déjà-vu  situation 
for  certain  beasts:  asps  and  vipers  (pp.  17  and  158)  both  have  the  same  bookseller's  mark 
as  emblematic  evidence;  the  sexual  symbolism  of  the  hare,  together  with  a  detailed  etymo- 
logy, is  repeated  in  the  item  on  the  rabbit  (pp.  92  and  133-34).  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
plete information  is  not  always  in  the  proper  section:  the  ermine,  when  it  appears  with 
the  hedgehog  (p.  102),  represents  softness-,  in  its  own  section,  it  signifies  only  purity  (pp. 
74-5).  Finally,  the  bibliography  is  lacking  in  some  respects:  pertinent  German  studies 
such  as  those  of  Forstner  and  Jauss  are  not  listed,  nor  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Pseudodoxia 
epidemica,  although  as  one  of  Professor  Rowland's  major  sources  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
"Bibliographical  Note"  on  p.  xviii. 

If  the  book  is  unreliable  as  a  guidebook,  as  a  "history  of  various  animals  as  symbols" 
(p.  vii)  it  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  author  does  not  distinguish  between  intrinsic  and 
arbitrary  symbolism,  but  ranges  from  myth  with  its  richness  of  value  to  the  flattest  of 
exemplary  mottos,  showing  the  development  and  use  of  neither  the  parts  nor  the  whole 
of  the  history  of  animal  symbolism  and  the  contexts  from  which  these  signs  take  their 
meaning.  With  the  material  collected  for  this  volume,  excepting  the  tidbits  of  historical 
malice,  Professor  Rowland  could  have  written  a  far  more  valuable  account  by  tracing  one 
tradition  thoroughly  instead  of  merely  juxtaposing  those  of  disparate  and  often  irreconcil- 
able natures. 

The  book  is  marked  by  a  lively  if  at  times  chatty  style.  Gratuitous  national  and  local 
references  (pp.  viii,  37,  147,  165)  seem  out  of  place,  however,  as  does  the  rather  heavy 
use  of  psychoanalytic  explication.  Animal  conventions  do  indeed  reflect  man's  preoccu- 
pations; animals  have  human  faces  in  that  they  reveal  man  to  himself  and  as  a  creature 
among  others.  The  traditions  presented  in  this  compendium  indicate  that  animal  conven- 
tions have  had  still  other  purposes:  to  inspire  man  to  be  more  than  a  beast  and  caution 
him  against  becoming  far  beastlier.  They  should  not,  moreover,  be  condescended  to,  nor 
need  they  even  be  made  spuriously  contemporary,  for  as  Professor  Rowland  remarks, 
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they  are  an  "inexhaustible  repository"  (p.  xvii)  of  ideas  about  man  as  well  as  animals.  Her 

examination  of  them  in  this  book  has,  unfortunately,  scarcely  revealed  the  riches  they 

contain. 

J.  DUTKA,  Univesity  of  Toronto 


Manfred  Hoffmann.  Erkenntnis  und  Verwirklichung  der  wahren  Théologie  nach  Erasmus 
von  Rotterdam  (Beitrâge  zur  historischen  Théologie,  hrsg.  v.  Gerhard  Ebeling,  44). 
Tubingen:  J.C.B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck),  1972.  Pp.  xiv,  294.  DM  56.- 

Among  the  countless  denunciations  of  Erasmus  to  be  found  in  the  motley  utterances  of 
Luther  known  as  his  Table  Talks  there  is  a  particularly  bitter  reflection  recorded  for  early 
December  1531  to  the  effect  that  "Erasmus  is  an  eel-,  no  one  can  grasp  him  save  Christ 
alone;  the  man  is  double."  This  abiding  epithet  of  the  homo  duplex  constitutes  the  nega- 
tive point  of  departure  for  the  present  investigation  under  two  aspects:  the  abundance 
and  the  formal  variety— in  style,  tone,  and  one  might  add,  intention— of  Erasmus'  works 
appear  irreducible  to  any  set  of  pervasive  principles,  while  ensuing  centuries  viewed  the 
man  and  his  work  each  according  to  its  own  tendencies  and  ideals.  Thus  across  the  spec- 
trum from  blind  assent  to  apodictic  repudiation  emerged  the  image,  drawn  generally  from 
a  merely  partial  and  hence  necessarily  distorted  understanding  of  his  works,  of  the  skepti- 
cal or  the  rationalist  Erasmus,  the  precursor  of  the  Enlightenment  or  of  Modernism,  the 
foil  of  orthodoxy  or  the  autonomous  scholar. 

In  the  face  of  these  still  widely  accepted  fixations,  Hoffmann  sets  out  to  examine  a 
group  of  key  works  according  to  the  functioning  of  the  texts  themselves  with  a  view  to 
establishing  the  universal  principles  behind  the  various  literary  masques  in  which  Erasmus 
as  homo  ludens  delighted  to  appear.  The  investigation  is  to  yield  not  a  total  picture  of  the 
theology  of  Erasmus  but  to  delineate  the  method  and  structure  of  his  theological  thought. 

For  Erasmus,  for  whom  theology  was  always  a  matter  of  "vita  magis  quam  disputatio," 
it  is  evident  that  theology  will  not  imply  a  speculative  synthesis  of  a  body  of  doctrine  but 
rather  a  way  of  life,  an  attitude  of  spirit  and  a  process  of  intellectual  and  moral  maturing 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  this  attitude.  The  author  takes  as  his  sources  for  Erasmus' 
ideas  on  this  subject  a  group  of  works  written  between  1514  (after  his  return  from 
England)  and  1519  (the  beginning  of  the  Reformation),  in  particular  the  three  treatises 
introductory  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  (Paraclesis,  Methodus,  Apologia),  and 
most  especially  the  Ratio  verae  theologiae,  which  merits  his  close  attention  both  by  rea- 
son of  its  contents  and  its  literary  structure,  though  there  are  frequent  cross  references  to 
works  written  outside  this  period,  such  as  the  Enchiridion,  the  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  and  a 
number  of  the  letters. 

The  intention  and  the  chronological  location  of  these  key  works  in  the  Erasmian  cor- 
pus convey  that  the  title  of  the  investigation  refers  to  the  proper  reading  and  understand- 
ing of  Scripture  (Erkenntnis)  and  to  its  effect  of  moral  transformation  as  a  result  (Ver- 
wirklichung). The  result  of  the  investigation  is  therefore  limited  in  significance,  reflecting 
a  particular  though  representative  stage  in  the  development  of  Erasmus'  ideas,  and  direct- 
ed to  theology  in  the  peculiar  meaning  just  described. 

In  this  sense  the  structure  of  Erasmus'  ideas  is  seen  to  be  thoroughly  founded  on  medi- 
eval and  prior  to  that  on  Patristic  and  Platonic  concepts.  It  is  especially  the  onio-structure 
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to  which  the  author  repeatedly  calls  attention  as  pervading  the  world  without,  the  com- 
position of  man  and  the  character  of  the  word  as  intermediary,  both  sacred  (Scriptura)  and 
profane  {bonae  litterae).  The  visible  world  of  nature,  of  human  institutions  and  thus  of 
history,  reflects  an  ideal  and  invisible  order,  with  which  man  comes  into  contact  in  ascen- 
ding order  with  body,  soul  and  spirit,  through  the  letter  of  Scripture,  which  he  is  to  pene- 
trate in  order  to  discover  the  true  sense  underlying  the  phenomenon  of  language.  At  the 
hierarchical  pinnacle  of  all  the  orders  is  Christ,  and  the  goal  of  the  study  of  Scripture  is 
assimilation  to  Christ  as  the  response  to  the  condescension  of  Christ  as  expressed  in  Scrip- 
ture. In  a  word,  the  reader  of  Scripture  is  to  become  what  he  reads,  but  in  order  so  to  un- 
derstand what  he  reads,  he  must  already  to  a  certain  extent  be  what  he  is  to  become. 

It  is  in  the  tension  of  this  reciprocity  that  what  may  with  adequate  caution  be  called 
the  Erasmian  system  develops,  and  it  is  to  this  peculiarity  of  Erasmian  thought  that  the 
author  draws  repeated  attention  under  various  aspects.  Exegesis  vies  with  eisegesis,  as  the 
allegorist  can  derive  the  sense  from  the  letter  only  after  he  is  already  to  some  extent  per- 
meated with  this  sense.  Accordingly  Erasmus  does  not  proceed  either  purely  inductively 
or  deductively,  but  according  to  a  method  whose  synthesis  of  both  approaches  Hoffmann 
finds  generally  less  than  felicitous,  without  recognizing  that  this  is  a  necessary  characteris- 
tic of  any  theological  discussion  which  presupposes  a  given  body  of  doctrine  in  turn  pre- 
appointing to  a  considerable  extent  the  outcome  of  that  discussion.  For  Erasmus  is  nei- 
ther a  modern  scholar  in  an  absolute  search  for  truth  nor  again  a  medieval  spiritualist  in 
flight  from  the  world,  but  a  man  for  whom  pragmatic  reality  is  altogether  genuine  and 
possessed  of  intrinsic  value,  though  in  turn  all  reality  has  for  him  a  symbolic  character, 
within  a  tradition,  one  might  add,  extending  at  least  from  the  Greek  Fathers  to  Goethe. 

While  an  admirably  thorough  history  and  statement  of  the  problem  comprise  the  first 
chapter,  the  two  remaining  chapters  deal  respectively  with  knowledge  (Wissenschaft)  in 
its  sources,  theology  taken  objectively  together  with  its  attendant  studies,  and  human  ac- 
tivity, the  composition  of  man  leading  to  the  realization  of  this  theology  in  him.  Meticu- 
lously and  painstakingly  the  author  examines  the  dimensions  of  Christ  as  he  accommodates 
himself  to  human  accession  in  the  word,  and  conversely  of  the  human  process  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  assimilation  to  this  ultimate  goal.  This  is  an  exemplary  piece  of  genuine 
philology,  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  interacting  terms  of  this  complex  and  ultimate- 
ly mysterious  process. 

But  if  the  author's  strength  and  indeed  his  unquestionable  merit  lie  in  this  impeccably 
documented  analysis  of  Erasmian  terminology,  certain  weaknesses  of  the  investigation  as 
a  whole  paradoxically  arise  from  the  same  direction,  since  he  is  indeed  responsive  to  all 
the  nuances  of  what  Erasmus  says,  but  not  equally  to  what  he  often  declines  to  say  and 
hence  says  all  the  more  profoundly.  As  a  result  some  truly  astonishing  assertions  have 
found  their  way  into  this  book,  beginning  with  the  statement  that  no  decisive  impulses 
emanated  from  him  upon  the  history  of  his  own  and  subsequent  times  (p.  2),  a  statement 
incidentally  soon  contradicted  by  the  author  himself  in  detailing  the  effects  of  his  think- 
ing in  universities,  courts,  and  chanceries,  especially  in  England  (pp.  11  and  16);  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  point  made  near  the  end  that  for  Erasmus  the  relationship  of  nature  and 
grace,  human  striving  and  divine  assistance,  remains  in  the  last  analysis  unclear  (p.  168). 
It  would  have  taken,  one  might  reply,  a  far  lesser  mind  than  that  of  Erasmus  to  attempt 
such  a  clarification. 

Again,  it  seems  mistaken  to  speak  of  the  elimination  of  hope  in  his  consideration  of 
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the  theological  virtues  (p.  46)  or  to  claim  that  in  the  process  of  transformation  hope  plays 
no  great  part  (p.  169).  Surely  a  man  so  articulate  on  the  great  concern  of  world  peace  as 
Erasmus  could  not  have  failed  to  have  an  ultimately  unshakable  expectation  of  a  better 
future,  and  the  very  process  of  realization  under  discussion  in  this  book  is  unthinkable 
without  a  profound  hope  for  its  success  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  as  teacher  and  the  reader 
as  pupil. 

Yet  these  remain  surface  flaws  in  what  is  for  the  rest  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Erasmian  scholarship,  enhanced  as  an  instrument  for  further  research  by  a  superb  biblio- 
graphy and  an  excellent  index. 

PETER  SCHÀFFER,  The  University  of  California,  Berkeley 


Tenth  Annual  Report  (1973-1974) 

Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies 

Victoria  University 

October  1974 

The  tenth  year  of  the  Centre's  operation  has  brought  sorrow,  discouragement,  and 
anxiety,  but  also  the  happy  sense  that  something  of  permanent  value  has  been  achieved 
which  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 

The  tragic  death  early  in  the  summer  of  a  young  colleague,  David  Sinclair,  who  had 
been  a  former  student  and  Centre  Fellow,  was  a  shock  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  a  loss  to 
scholarship  in  Canada.  He  will  be  remembered  by  many  associates  and  former  students 
for  his  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit. 

This  tenth  year  has  also  ushered  in  hard  times  which  have  frustrated  some  of  our  at- 
tempts to  secure  a  larger  measure  of  support  from  private  foundations  and  government 
sources  to  help  defray  our  rising  costs. 

Even  so,  there  is  much  for  which  we  are  thankful.  The  work  of  the  Centre  has  moved 
forward  in  many  ways,  largely  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  shown  by  interested 
colleagues  throughout  the  University,  as  well  as  by  the  Centre  Fellows,  Assistants,  and 
members  of  the  staff  of  Victoria  University  Library.  The  continuing  project  on  Renais- 
sance bestsellers  directed  by  Professor  Ruth  Harvey  is  making  significant  progress.  Des- 
pite the  serious  lack  of  space  for  books  and  readers  in  the  Centre  library,  more  and  more 
readers  are  using  our  collection  of  research  materials  not  generally  available  elsewhere  in 
Toronto. 

As  usual,  there  have  been  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  Centre.  We  wish  to  commend  Dr. 
A.G.  Reynolds,  who  recently  retired  as  Registrar  of  Emmanuel  College,  for  his  service  as 
Secretary  of  CRRS  over  the  last  few  years. 

Mrs.  D.  Sewell,  a  former  Bibliographical  Fellow,  has  recently  been  appointed  Associate 
Editor  for  Publications  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  She  continues  her  association  with 
the  Centre  as  a  Research  Associate. 

Mrs.  Sandra  Walker  has  replaced  Miss  B.  Jahnke  as  CRRS  secretary  for  business  opera- 
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tions.  We  wish  Miss  Jahnke  well  in  her  new  position  and  thank  her  for  the  excellent  work 
she  did  for  us. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Bartlett  has  returned  to  CRRS  as  a  Bibliographical  Fellow  after  a  summer 
of  research  in  Cambridge. 

Miss  Carla  Salvador,  a  Research  Assistant  who  worked  on  the  Voyageurs  project,  re- 
ceived her  B.Litt.  from  Oxford  University  last  winter.  During  the  summer  she  taught  a 
course  in  mediaeval  history  at  Brock  University. 

Miss  M.M.  Hutcheson  has  continued  as  a  Research  Assistant,  helping  with  supervision 
in  the  library  and  collecting  information  on  Scottish  writers  for  the  bio-bibliographical 
project. 

Mrs.  D.  Hughes  was  named  a  Research  Associate  for  CRRS  last  year.  Her  field  of  re- 
search concerns  family  relations  and  politics  in  Genoa. 

Mr.  Edward  Macierowski  has  helped  supervise  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Larry  Pfaff,  a  graduate  in  Classics  now  in  his  second  year  at  the  School  of  Library 
Science,  has  been  appointed  Bibliographical  Fellow. 

The  Director  particularly  wishes  to  thank  Mrs.  E.  Bourne  for  the  substantial  work  she 
did  for  CRRS  last  winter.  The  revised  Centre  brochure  is  largely  her  inspiration.  Moreover, 
she  assumed  responsibility  for  preparing  applications  for  funds  from  various  foundations. 
It  is  largely  through  her  efforts  that  CRRS  was  the  grateful  recipient  of  some  generous 
awards.  She  also  organized  the  CRRS  exhibit  at  the  E.J.  Pratt  Library  for  the  visiting 
Alumni  of  the  University  of  Toronto  on  June  1. 

Miss  L.  Diane  Dyer  also  deserves  our  thanks  for  her  comprehensive  article  on  the  Cen- 
tre's activities  in  Vic-Reports  (Vol.  2,  no.  4,  March  1974). 

In  the  course  of  the  year  several  lectures  have  been  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Centre  or  through  joint  sponsorship  with  a  department  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  Last 
February  Professor  Earl  Miner  of  Princeton  University  gave  the  "Erasmus"  lecture  in  the 
Victoria  College  Public  Lecture  series.  His  topic  was,  "Assaying  the  Golden  World  of 
Renaissance  Poetics."  This  year's  "Erasmus"  lecturer  will  be  Professor  William  Blissett  of 
University  College.  CRRS  shared  with  other  Renaissance  groups  on  campus  in  sponsoring 
the  lectures  of  Professor  Basil  Hall  of  Manchester  University,  who  was  in  Toronto  in  mid- 
October. 

The  first  volume  of  Erasmus'  Correspondence  in  the  projected  series  The  Collected 
Works  of  Erasmus  has  now  appeared.  This  is  an  international  project  based  in  Toronto, 
co-ordinated  by  Professor  Beatrice  M.  Corrigan,  and  managed  by  Dr.  R.  Schoeffel  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press.  Other  scholars  in  the  University  of  Toronto  involved  in  the 
project  as  editors  or  commentators  are  Prof.  D.F.S.  Thomson  and  J.K.  McConica.  The 
CRRS  Bell  Erasmus  collection  is  highly  useful  to  the  participating  scholars.  Where  possi- 
ble the  Centre  is  attempting  to  acquire  some  of  the  important  sixteenth  century  works  by, 
or  edited  by,  Erasmus  not  now  in  our  holdings,  as  well  as  some  of  the  significant  articles 
and  monographs  on  Erasmus  and  his  contemporaries.  (Among  our  desiderata  is  the  Opera 
omnia  of  Erasmus  published  posthumously  by  Froben  in  Basel  in  1540). 

CRRS  contributes  annually  to  the  support  of  the  journal,  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion, edited  by  Professor  J. A.  Molinaro,  Department  of  Italian  Studies,  University  of 
Toronto.  The  new  business  manager  in  charge  of  subscriptions  is  Prof.  John  Priestley, 
Founders  College,  York  University.  He  succeeds  Professor  Leslie  McCormick  of  Erindale 
College,  who  performed  outstanding  service  by  increasing  the  number  of  subscribers  to 
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over  500.  Renaissance  and  Reformation  now  receives  some  support  from  the  Canada 
Council.  It  is  published  jointly  by  CRRS  and  by  the  Toronto  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion Colloquium  of  which  Professor  H.R.  Secor  is  chairman  for  this  year.  Members  meet 
in  the  Toronto  area  four  evenings  each  year  for  dinner  and  a  lecture. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  the  Centre  has  formed  a  useful  research  collection  containing 
some  books  of  distinction,  and  many  working  copies  of  important  Reanissance  texts.  The 
Centre  library  is  itself  the  kind  of  environment  which  provides  unique  learning  opportuni- 
ties for  any  student  who  has  the  drive  to  explore  further.  Not  infrequently  students  there 
have  greatly  profited  from  informal  talks  with  visiting  scholars.  The  library  is  a  place 
where  interested  students  can  learn  from  each  other  through  participation  in  one  of  the 
Centre  projects,  or  where  a  student  browsing  among  volumes  printed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  may  make  acquaintance  with  literary  and  philosophical  works  as  they  actually 
appeared  to  men  of  the  Renaissance.  We  stress  this  informal  teaching  role  of  the  Centre 
because  it  does  provide  a  special  intellectual  experience. 

It  has  been  rewarding  to  see  the  development  of  a  fine  spirit  of  scholarly  fellowship 
among  the  members  of  CRRS  staff.  We  also  applaud  the  formation  of  an  informal  group 
organized  by  the  students  which  met  three  or  four  times  during  the  past  year  to  hear  and 
discuss  a  paper  on  a  Renaissance  topic. 

On  the  undergraduate  level,  Professors  Ruth  Harvey  and  H.R.  Secor  are  again  offering 
their  introductory  course  on  Renaissance  Culture.  We  greatly  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  colleagues  from  various  departments  in  the  University  of  Toronto  to  appear  as  guest 
lecturers  in  the  course.  The  interdisciplinary  approach  has  proved  stimulating  to  staff  and 
students  alike.  Some  of  our  undergraduate  students  have  made  more  than  occasional  use 
of  the  Centre  library,  and  those  with  a  real  interest  have  quickly  learned,  among  other 
things,  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  other  languages  is  virtually  indispensable  to  the 
serious  study  of  Renaissance  thought  and  culture  simply  because  satisfactory  English 
translations  of  many  Renaissance  texts  do  not  exist.  We  hope  that  some  may  be  encour- 
aged to  take  language  study  seriously. 

Many  of  us  hoped  last  year  that  the  proposal  to  establish  a  graduate  programme  in 
Renaissance  Studies  under  the  aegis  of  a  Centre  for  Renaissance  Studies  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  would  be  approved  by  the  University  of  Toronto.  To  the  disapointment 
of  committee  members  who  drew  up  this  proposal  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 
Stillman  Drake,  it  was  held  back  by  the  Graduate  School  for  financial  reasons.  We  regret 
that  such  a  promising  opportunity  has  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  continue  to  hope  that 
the  proposal  may  be  reconsidered  sometime  in  the  next  few  years. 

Each  year  we  list  in  our  report  a  representative  selection  of  recent  acquisitions  for  the 
Centre  library.  The  following  will  indicate  some  of  the  Centre's  areas  of  interest:  Flavius 
Blondus:  De  Roma  triumphante  libri  X,  Romae  instauratae  libri  III,  Italia  Illustrata,.  .  . 
(Basel,  Froben,  1531),  Seneca:  L'Epistole  de  Seneca,  ridotte  nella  lingua  Toscana  (Venice, 
A.  Pinci,  1548),  S.  Augustino:  Le  divote  confessione.  .  .(Venice,  B.  Altieri,  1564),  Lucan: 
Pharsalia  (Strasburg,  Knobloch,  1520),  Plutarch:  The  Philosophie,  commonlie  called  The 
Morals.  .  .  translated  by  Philemon  Holland  (London,  Hatfield,  1603),  Corseo,  R.:  Fonda- 
menti  del  parlar  thoscano  (Venice,  1550),  Pico  della  Mirandola,  G.:  Conclusiones  sive 
theses  DCCCC  Romae  anno  1486  publice  disputandae  sed  non  admisae.  (ed.  D.  Kieszkow- 
ski),  Geneva,  Droz,  1973.  We  have  acquired  a  number  of  research  materials  from  the  Ox- 
ford Historical  Society,  the  Public  Record  Office,  etc.  We  continue  to  subscribe  to  the  Da 
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Capo  Press  for  facsimile  reprints  of  S.T.C.  items  appearing  in  the  series  The  English  Ex- 
perience. Other  purchases  include  modern  critical  editions  of  Renaissance  texts,  and 
monographs  on  subjects  which  fit  into  the  scope  of  the  collection. 

The  mounting  costs  of  our  operation,  especially  the  rising  prices  of  books,  have  placed 
the  Centre  in  a  deficit  position  with  respect  to  last  year's  budget  despite  an  active  cam- 
paign to  secure  funds  from  foundations  and  various  departments  of  government.  The 
general  lack  of  response  to  our  appeals  is  due  to  the  present  deterioration  of  the  economy, 
and  to  the  fact  that  some  foundations  clearly  prefer  projects  other  than  those  in  the 
humanities.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  Centre  should  not  alter  its  goals  to  cater  in  any 
way  to  current  notions  of  what  is  relevant.  Our  enterprise  must  base  its  development  on 
sound  long-term  objectives  in  its  chosen  field.  For  the  moment,  though,  we  cannot  plan 
to  expand  until  we  know  the  outcome  of  negotiations  currently  under  way  between  the 
federated  universities  and  the  University  of  Toronto.  We  hope,  naturally,  to  maintain  our 
present  services.  It  is  especially  important  that  we  continue  to  provide  interesting  and 
challenging  work  for  young  scholars,  and  to  offer  advanced  scholarly  training  to  students 
going  on  into  the  academic  or  other  related  professions.  We  reiterate  our  major  appeal 
from  last  year:  we  should  like  to  have  funds  to  provide  about  half  a  dozen  fellowships  at 
$8,000  a  year  for  Research  Associates.  We  also  urgently  need  funds  for  library  acquisi- 
tions. 

In  closing  we  wish  to  thank  the  following  foundations  which  have  generously  contri- 
buted funds  to  the  Centre  despite  the  very  difficult  financial  year: 

The  Harold  J.  Fox  Educational  Foundation 

The  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  Foundation 

The  McLean  Foundation  (Canada  Packers) 

Respectfully  submitted, 
H.R.  Secor,  Director,  CRRS 


N.B.  The  Centre  would  very  much  appreciate  receiving  free  off-prints  of  pertinent 
scholarly  articles  in  the  field  of  Reformation  and  Renaissance  as  we  are  attempting  to 
build  up  a  useful  file  of  these  materials.  Gifts  of  books  on  these  areas  would  also  be  most 
welcome. 


